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From the North British Review. 


Letter to the Queen on Lord Chancellor Cran- 
worth’s Marriage and Divorce Bill. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. London, 1855. 


Tr is, doubtless, less known in our own, than 
in the great southern capital, that, in the 
course of last year, Mrs. Norton privately cir- 
culated among her friends what may be called 
a thin volume, or a bulky phiet, entitled 
“English Laws for Women in the Nineteenth 
Century.” 

It is an illustration rather than a disquisition ; 
a moving example rather than a chapter of 
formal argumentation—a painful episode of 

rsonal history more weighty and pregnant 
in its simple details of much wrong and mighty 
suffering, than sheaves of subtle controversy or 
swelling declamation. And it is one of those 
“over-true tales,” the pathos of which goes 
straight to the heart. 

Into the minuter agp mg of the - 
story it is not nec to enter. It is eno 
that we should perce get faith in Mrs. Nor 
ton’s statements, and our sympathy with her 
sufferings. If we speak incidentally of her 
trials, in the course of this article, it will not 
be because we have been made acquainted 
with them iow the medium of an unpub- 
lished pamphlet, but because they have become 
sufficiently matters of notoriety to render all 
reservation unnec and inexpedient. Our 
business is with the subject itself, not with the 
case which illustrates it. In the volume which 
the injured lady circulated last year, she de- 

that she would not write in, except 
upon this subject; and so far she has kept her 
word. Within the last few weeks she has pre- 
sented to the outside public a letter to the 
Queen on the Laws o' iage and Divorce. 


' There is the less necessity, therefore, that we 


should dwell upon the contents of the work 
which has not come formally before our 
lite tribunal. 

And, in truth, the published pamphlet very 
closely resembles that written for private dis- 
tribution. It is the same with a difference— 
the difference principally consisting in the 


omission of the extracts from Lord Mel- 


exposure of private 
erence to individual cases it would be said, 
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as, indeed, it often is said, “ All you say may 
be very true in theory—but the system of 
which you complain works well. e evils 
are possible evils, but in fact they do not 
arise.” 
’ To show that they have arisen, and that they 
do arise, is to show that they may and will 
again arise; and to demonstrate that they are 
not possibilities but actualities is to enlist the 
sympathies of many who would turn aside 
with indifference from the theoretical question, 
and remain content with things as they are. 
To talk about the “bad taste” of obtruding 
matrimonial quarrels upon the public is simpl 
to talk as a dolt or a petit maitre. As if suc 
questions as these could be settled by an ap- 
al to taste. It is not to be supposed that 
rs. Norton—a woman, with all the generous 
impulses and fine sensibilities of genius, has 
any personal gratification in telling the world 
how her domestic life has been one long scene 
of conflict and humiliation—how the sweetest 
of human faces has been clouded with sorrow, 
and the kindliest of human hearts filled with 
bitterness, by a process too certain in its opera- 
tion for humanity to resist. As well might you 
suppose that when “Scevola’s right hand 
hissed in the Tuscan fire,” there was personal 
gratification in the self-torture. For our own 
3, knowing well what it must have cost 
er, we admire the courage, and applaud the 
martyrdom of the English lady who, sustained 
by her strong conviction of the justice of a 
great cause, can thus tread dewn all the deli- 
cate instincts of womanhood—ay, even those © 
of much-bearing and much-forbearing mother- ' 
hood—whilst she pleads the common cause of © 
i sister-sufferers, the highest and the lowest 
ike. 

There will, doubtless, be among Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s readers many women, prosperous in their , 
love, or believing themselves to be thus pros- - 
perous, who will say that they deplore her rev- 
elations, and repudiate her doctrines. They are 
in health — or their disease is latent and un- 
suspected — and they need not the Physician. 
Happy are they in their security —or their 
delusion. That Mrs. Norton’s case is an ex- 
ceptional one in degree, we believe, but only 


indegree. Even in , though exceptional 
it is not solitary ; and in kind we are afraid it 
iscommon. It so ns that in this unhappy 


instance all the evils of the existing laws, as 
they affect women, find apt illustration, meet- 
ing ther and being massed into a strange 
congeries of multitudinous wrong. But any one 
of these evils, taken separately, is sufficient to 
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call attention to the existing state of the law, 
and to clamor loudly for the most earnest con- 
sideration that can be given to the great ques- 
tion of human justice which it involves. It is 
no reason, because there are happy homes in 
England, and honored and cherished wives, 
that those who are wronged and. outraged, 
should not be protected by the law. And 
ought not the thank-offering of the prosperous 
to be boundless sympathy with those r 
bankrupts in domestic love, whose cause Mrs. 
Norton is so eloquently pleading ? 

As briefly as we can, and as much as possi- 
ble in Mrs. Norton’s own words, we pro’ to 


state at the outset what are the individual 
wrongs grouped together in her unhappy case : 


“T cannot,” she writes in the published pam- 
phlet, “ divorce my husband either for adultery, 
desertion, or cruelty. I must remain married to 
his name. . T am, as regards my hus- 
band, in a worse position than if I had been di- 
vorced by him. In that case Englishmen are so 
generous that some chivalrous-hearted man 
might perhaps have married and trusted me, 
in spite of the unjust cloud upon my name. I 
am not divorced, and I cannot divorce my hus- 
band; yet I can establish no legal claim upon 
him, nor upon any living haman being.” 

“J do not receive,” says Mrs. Norton, “and 
have not received for the last three years a farth- 
ing from my husband. He retains, and always 
has retained, property that was left in my home 
— gifts made to me by my own family on 
my marriage, and to my mother — articles 
bought from my literary earnings, ete. He 
receives from my trustees the interest of the por- 
tion bequeathed me by my father, who died in 
the public service. - « Ihave also (as 
Mr. Norton impressed upon me by sub-poenaing 
my publishers) the power of earning by litera- 
ture—which fund, though it be the grant of hea- 
ven, not the legacy of earth, is no more legally 
mine than my family property. . . hen 
we first separated, he offered me as sole provi- 
sion, a small pension paid by Government to 
each of my father’s children; reckoning that 
pension as his.” ‘ 

“In order to raise money on our marriage set- 
tlements,” says Mrs. Norton, in another ‘place, 
“my signature was necessary. To obtain my 
signature Mr. Norton drew up a contract. He 
dictated the terms himself, and I signed it. The 
effect of my signature was that Mr. Norton im- 
mediately raised the loan. The effect of his sig- 
nature was absolutely nil. In 1851 my mother 
died. She left me (through my brother to guard 
it from my husband) a small annuity, as an ad- 
dition to my income. Mr. Norton first endeav- 
ored to claim her legacy, and then balanced the 
first payment under her will, by arbitrarily stop- 
ping my allowance. I insisted that the allowance 
was secured by her own signatare, and other sig- 
natures, to a formal deed. He defied me to 
prove it—‘ as by law man and wife were one, and 
could not contract with each other; and the deed 
was therefore good for nothing.’” 
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“T wrote,” says Mrs. Norton, two “ pamphlets; 
one on ‘The Separation of Mother and Child, 
and the other, ‘A Plain Letter to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, by Pierce Stevenson, Esquire’ The 
‘ British and Foreign Quarterly Review’ attribut- 
ed to me a paper I did not write, and never saw, 
‘On the Grievances of Woman ;’ and boldly ser 
ting my name in the index as the author pro- 
ceeded, in language strange, rapid, and virulent, 
to abuse the writer, calling her a she-devil and a 
she-beast. No less than 142 pages were devoted 
to the nominal task of opposing the infant Cus- 
tody Bill, and in reality of abusing me. Not being 
the author of the paper criticised, I requested my 
solicitor to prosecute the Review for libel. He 
informed me that, being a married woman, I 
could not prosecute of myself—that my husband 
must prosecute—my husband who had assailed 
me with every libel in his power. There could 
be no prosecution ; and I was left to study the 
grotesque anomaly in law, of having my defence 
made necessary, and made impossible, by the same 
person.” 


Culled from different parts of Mrs. Norton’s 
“ Letter to the Queen,” these facts may be su 
posed to represent the sum and substance of t 
plaint against that state of the law which de 
clares the “ non-existence ” of married women. 
A woman, except under very extraordina 
circumstances, cannot divorce her husban 
She cannot hold property ; she cannot earn 
money for herself; she cannot enter into legal 
contracts ; she cannot defend herself against 
libel. Is it right that her identity should be 
thus merged into her husband’s — that legally 
she should be “ non-existent” — a nominal ap- 
pendage or “chattel” of one who has practi- 
cally cast her off, and ceased to be her pro- 
tector or provider ? 

We may admit, at the outset, that. there is 
some difficulty in arguing such a question as 
this in a perfectly unprejudiced and di 
sionate manner. e man will take the man’s 
view of the ber and the woman will take the 
woman’s. Keviewers, however, are of no sex. 
They are collective and epicene; of many- 
sided vision and catholic sympathies — judges, 
and not advocates. If our summing up, as we 
anticipate, is satisfactory to neither party, we 
shall rest assured that it is not much wanting 
in justice and truth. . 

As long as there are men and women in the 
world, there will be bad husbands and bad ‘ 
wives. As long as there are human laws, there 
will be defects and insufficiencies in them. Let 
us legislate as we may, there will still be cases 
which our laws will not reach —still cases of 
individual hardship very painful to contemplate. 
If the laws were made by mixed assemblies of 
men and women, there would still be cases in 
which they would bear hardly on one sex more 
than on the other. All that we can do is to 
approximate to a just striking of the balance 
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in the te, compounding for an instance 
of indivi injustice. , 

Tt need not be said that the practical equal- 
ity of the sexes is contended for by very few, 
or that those few know not what they are ask- 
ing. To demand equal privileges is at the same 
time to demand equal responsibilities. Every 
rational woman knows that, if she is to be ex- 
empted from certain responsibilities, she must. 
forego ceftain privileges in return for the ex- 
emption. Every rational man acknowledges 
that, inasmuch as he enjoys greater privileges, 
it is just that he should be subject to ter 
responsibilities. The question’ is, whether, in 
the present state of the law, and present tem- 
3a of society, the woman does not purchase 

er exemption from certain responsibilities by 
—w a sacrifice of certain privileges or 
rights. 

“We incline to think that she does. We make 
the concession more sparingly than may per- 
haps be appreciated by the more vehement ad- 
vocates of the Rights of Women ; but we yield 
to none in our delicate regard for the dignity 
of the sex, or our earnest consideration for their 
happiness. The question is one not to be re- 
garded with what Mrs. N. calls the eye of the 
Cyclops. It may be true that men regard it in 
this one-eyed manner ; but it is not less true 
that women take an equally contracted view 
of the subject. Not contented with moderate 
admissions and concessions, the latter fre- 

uently weaken their argument and injure 
their cause by contending for more than can 
be fairly granted to them either in theory or in 
practice. And in no instance is this more no- 
ticeable than in the manner in which the ques- 
tion of Divorce is argued. It is not sufficient 
in many cases to concede that the difficulties 
which lie in the way of the wife, who would 
obtain an absolute release from her conjugal 
obligations, ought to be mitigated by the law. 
It is contended by many a fair controversialist 
that a breach of conjugal fidelity, whether on 
the one side or the other, should be visited by 
the same consequences, as an offence with 
which the sex of the delinquent has nothing to 
do. “ We are bound,” it is said, “ by the same 
divine laws. We have made the same vows to 
cling to each other, in loyalty and truth; and 


there are no conceivable grounds upon which 


one of the contracting parties can claim ex- 
emption more than the other from obligations 
cleariy defined and voluntarily undertaken.” 
Tt must be understood that we are arguing 
the case, as between man and woman — not 
between the human creature and the Divine 
Lawgiver. It is not for us to say more in re- 
ply to an assertion of the eternal truth that 
God’s commandments are issued to all man- 
kind—to man and to -woman alike — than 
that we humbly and hopefully believe that we 
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are all judged according to our opportunities, 
and that wire there hes been mth tempta- 
tion there will be much mercy. The crime 
may be the same in the eyes of God, whether 
committed by man or by woman ; but it does 
not therefore follow that by whichsoever sex it 
ne be committed, the offence against the other 
is the same. In the Conjugal contract the ante- 
cedent chastity of the man is not pretended by 
one party or expected by the other. Unfortu- 
nately, in this Christian country, where early 
marriages are rare, and early depravity is not 
— where our youths in all ranks of society are 
cast, with their strong passions and weak prin- 
ciples, into a vortex of temptation from which 
not one in a hundred struggles unpolluted — 
there must be a tacit understanding that, 
whatever may be the conditions imposed u 
on the future, the conditions with respect to the 
past required of the woman are not to be re- 

uired of the man. Now one crime cannot jus- 
tify or mitigate another. But, doubtless, the 
notorious fact of the general incontinence of 
men before marriage, diminishes the horror 
with which subsequent infidelities are regarded, 
and therefore the amount of injury inflicted 
upon the wife. The desecration in one case 
seems less than in the other. The offence of 
the wife changes purity into impurity ; the of- 
fence of the husband makes impurity more im- 

ure. There may be exceptions on both sides ; 
Bat this is the rule. In the woman’s case there 
is the loss of a priceless jewel, which the man 
is’ not ex ted. to carry with him to his new 
conjugal home. 

That bravery is to Man what chastity is to 
Woman—that society expects all its men to 
be brave and all its women to be chaste—may 
not be, in theory or in practice, good Chris- 
tian morality. But arguing the case as be- 
tween-Man and Woman, it would seem to be 
not otherwise than just to indicate that if there 
are qualities of which the world takes less ac- 
count in men than in women, there are others 
of which less account is taken in women than 
in men. ° The want of courage, which dis- 
graces aman, is no slur upon the reputation 
of a woman. That very contact with the 
world—that very exposure to its indurating 
and invigorating influences which make strong 
nerves, and steady pulses, and steadfast hearts, 
also brings its temptations and contaminations 
to pollute the minds and defile the bodies of 
men, making them strong to do and weak to. 
resist. Woman may put forth the plea of cir- 
cumstances; may not man also advance it ? 
If the weakness and helplessness of the one 
sex may be asserted in extenuation of certain 
deficiencies of character and conduct, may not 
the temptations to which the other sex is ex- 
posed, be also pleaded in mitigation of their 
short-comings ? It were clearly unreasonable 
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to expect men to be both as though they were, 
and as though they were not, exposed to the 
indurating environments of the world. 

When a woman argues it is hard that that 
which is expected from her sex is not also ex- 

ted from the other, she should consider 

w much is expected from men which is not 
expected from women. Assuredly if she yields 
much she receives much in return. That chiv- 
alrous acknowledgment of her weakness, which 
in civilized states of society, induces a man to 
postpone his own safety to that of a woman— 
in small cases as in great to sacrifice every- 
thing, from the ease of the moment to his very 
life, for the sake of one whom he may love 
with his whole soul, or may not know even by 
name—is in itself no small exchange for the 
requirements of which we have spoken. It is 
not a matter of complaint with men, that if a 
ship is going to pieces on a rock, or is on fire 
in the midst of the wide ocean, every woman 
on board will be seen safely over the side of 
the doomed vessel before a single man takes 
to the boats. This may be regarded as an ex- 
treme illustration: but in a lesser degree such 
sacrifices are being continually made, and 
there are few men who have not at some time 
or other risked their own safety to secure that 
of a woman. If she, in the hour of danger, be 
incapacitated by fear—if her heart stand still 
and her limbs fail her, and she betray every 
symptom of helpless terror, it is no disgrace 
to her to be thus affected. It is “ natural ”— 
“ womanly ”—we love and admire her all the 
same, and perhaps are the more tender and 
assiduous in our ministrations from the very 
knowledge of this infirmity. But one such 
failure on the part of a man, and he is dis- 

ed for ever in the eyes of the world. Yet 

e does not complain of the unfairness of his 

destiny. He knows that being a man, he must 

suffer asa man. He does not claim the privi- 
lege of ranking with women. 

From these considerations, it would appear 
that, viewing the question by the light of sim- 
ple justice, as between the woman and the 
man, the latter may not unfairly lay claim to 
a larger amount of toleration, than fe can ac- 
cord to his wife, on the score of those particu- 
lar offences which give the death-blow to the 
character of the latter. And in the very cir- 
omen y this 1 fpnint meet Hye 2 
another a weighty nt whic ht 
mig en gpg y he 
of the subject. The reputation of a man re- 
ceives a greater blow from the infidelity of his 


wife than the fair fame,of the wife receives. 


from the depravity of the husband. The wo- 
man thus sinned against may be pitied, if any- 
thing so common be regarded as fit subject of 
pity but the man is commonly sneered at and 

espised. Society is less tolerant of the victim 
than of the victimizer. The man who goes 


\ 





about “cornutus” is, and has been for ages, 
an object of — derision. It is, perhaps, 
and not unj Bae, wy Sy the honor of 
women be it spoken—that few good husbands 
and worthy honorable men are thus disgraced 
by the wickedness of their wives. 

That we have left unnoticed one important 
element in the consideration of this question 
of conjugal fidelity, as between the man and 
woman, will suggest itself to the majority of 
our readers. The infidelity of the husband in- 
flicts no spurious children upon his wife.* If 
a woman has no other privilege, she has that 
of knowing her own children, The weakness 
of Mrs. Norton’s reply to this argument would 
seem to establish its validity. She says, that 
if the husband’s mere A does not inflict spu- 
rious children on his wife, it may inflict them 
on his neighbor. But that is a matter between 
man and man—not between man and woman. 
And it is as between man and woman, that 
Mrs. Norton discusses, and we now discuss, the 
subject. It is very true, that a man ma 
squander what ought to be devoted to his wife 
and legitimate offspring, upon spurious chil- 
dren born out of his house; but if spurious 
children are born in his house, and regarded 
as his own, he lavishes both his money and his 
affections upon om and what is mone, o. 
law gives them his property — perhaps his 
whole property—at his death. There is no 
confusion, as regards the woman’s knowledge, 
of the true and false. Whether her offspring 
be legitimate or illegitimate, she knows it to 
be her own. But a man, in this the tenderest 
relation which humanity recognizes, may be 
the prey of a miserable delusion all his life. 
The victim of injustice himself, he may un- 
consciously be unjust to others, and hereditary 
honors and property, or wealth acquired by 
years of self-denying industry, may be trans- 
mitted to the offspring of a wanton and the 
living evidence of his own dishonor. 

Now all-or very much of this is practically 


* There is a passage in Boswel!’s Life of Johnson, 
wherein the “great moralist’’ delivers his opinion 
on this subject, which will recall itself to the recol- 
lection of some of-our readers, “I (Boswell loquitur) 
mentioned a dispute between a friend of mine and 
his lady, concerning conjugal infidelity, which my 
friend had maintained was by no means so bad in 
the husband as in the wife. Johnson.—' Your friend 
was in the right, sir. Between a man and his 
Maker, it is a different question. But between a 
man and his wife, a husband’s infidelity is nothing. 
They are connected by children, by fortune, by 
serious considerations of community. Wise mar- 
ried women don’t trouble themselves about infidel- 
ity in their husbands.’ —‘To be —_ 
there is a great difference between the offence o' 
infidelity in a man and that of his wife.’ 

— The difference is boundless. The man imposes 
no bastards on his wife.’ » We cannot add that we 

without reservation, Johnson’s idea of @ 
“wise married woman.” ~ 
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admitted, even by women who in theory pro- 
test inst it. The Johnsonian doctrine, 
that wise married women “ will not trouble 
themselves” about the infidelity of their hus- 
bands, may not be admissible without some 

ualification. But truly says Mrs. Norton, 
that a wise woman will forgive much, and that 
chastity is not the only virtue :— 


“A man,” she writes, “ may yield to the temp- 
tation of passiun, who yet at heart loves and re- 
spects his wife, and feels, after his delusion is 
over, a real shame and repentance. Nor is want 
of chastity the only sin in the world. A woman 
who is a chaste wife may fill her husband’s days 
with unendurable bitterness; and a man who 
has lapsed in the observance of the marriage 
vows may, nevertheless, be a kindly husband and 
father, with whom reconcilement would be a safe 
and blessed generosity. If we add to these ad- 
missions woman’s natural lingering love for her 
companion—love undeniable, indisputable—love 
evidenced each day even among the t crea- 
tures who come bruised and bleeding before the 
police courts, refusing to give evidence in a 
calmer hour against the man, such evidence 
would condemn to punishment; if we add the 
love of children, the dread of breaking the bond 
which shall perhaps help a step-mother into the 
mother’s vacated place; if we add the obvious 
interest, in almost every instance, which the wo- 
man has to remain in her home ; and the horror 
most women must feel at the public exposure 
and discussion of such wrongs, it is evident they 
would not be so very eager to avail themselves, 
in usual cases, of the extreme remedy.” 


“ But,” adds Mrs. Norton, in this eloquent 
letter to the Queen, “in unusual cases, in 
cases of the dreary, stormy, deserted life, 
when profligacy, personal violence, insult, and 
oppression, fill up the measure of that wrong 
which pardon cannot reach—why is there to 
be no rescue for the woman? why is such a 
man to be sheltered under the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s term of ‘only a little profligate,’ and 
‘condonation’ supposed to be the only proper 
notice of his wuss 2” In other words, why 
are the laws of Divorce in England such as 
they are? Why is the dissolution of the 
vinculum matrimonii so much more difficult on 
the plea of the wife than on the plea of the 
husband? In Scotland we know that the 
distinction is not maintained. Why does jus- 
tice assume such different guises on the oppo- 
site sides of the Tweed ? 

The English law assumes that the two cases 
are not equal,—that the infidelity of the wife 
is a greater offence than the infidelity of the 
husband, both against the other consort and 
against society at large. And we think we 
have shown that itis so. But as sentence of 
divorce can only be pronounced by a compe- 
tent tribunal, and that tribunal, whatever the 
law may be, will consist of men, we do not 
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see what evil, which cannot practically be 
held in check, can result from the legal 
ization for which Mrs. Norton contends.— 
And when we bear in mind what has been 
written above about the willingness of the 
wife to “condone”—the natural tendency 
that there is to forgive inconstancy, when not 
attended with brutal violence and insult—we 
need not be under much apprehension that 
women, under any state of the law, will en- 
deavor to divorce their husbands, except in 
cases of unendurable wrong. 

“Tf an English wife,” says Mrs. Norton, 
“ be guilty of infidelity, her husband can di- 
vorce her so as to marry again; but she can- 
not divorce the husband, a vinculo, however 
profligate he may be.” This, however, is not 
exactly the state of the case, as she presently 
shows. ‘“ No law-court,” she continues, “ can 
divorce in England. A special Act of Par- 
liament annulling the marriage, is passed for 
each case. The House of Lords grants this 
almost as a mattereof course to the husband, 
but not to the wife. In only four instances 
(two of which were cases of incest) has the 
wife obtained a divorce to again. “In 
Scotland,” on the other hand, “the law has 
power to divorce a vinculo, so as to enable 
either party to marry again; and the right of 
the wife to apply for such divorce is equal to 
the right of the husband; that license for in- 
constancy, taken out under the English law 
by the English husband—as one of the mascu- 
line gender, being utterly unknown to the 
Scottish Courts.” 

In England, the first step towards a divorce, 
is an action for damages, on the part of the 
husband, against the supposed paramour of 
the wife. As in these proceedings, the wife 
is “ non-existent,” and cannot appear by coun- 
sel to defend herself, the chances are that the 
whole case is prejudged against her, before 
she has the power of saying a word in her 
own defence. It is true that her paramour 
may defend her; but it is not his interest to 
do so, except by showing that the husband 
has offended against his wife, and does not 
enter Court “ with clean hands.” But so lon 
as a money-value is set upon the love oat 
fidelity of the woman, it is rather the policy 
of the defendant’s counsel to make it appear 
that she was a bad than that she was a good 
wife. ‘The tariff of is of course - 
lated in accordance with the sup ae 
of the chattel of which the hu is de- 
—_ and it is the professional duty of the 

efendant’s counsel to make this chattel ap- 
r as valueless as he can. Now this, which 

is, we believe, peculiar to the English law, is 
an injustice at the very outset to the woman. 
Her character, her position, her very means 
of subsistence are at stake. She is virtually, 
though non-existent and unrecognized, on her 





trial; but she is not permitted to say a word 
in her own defence. The matter is settled 
between the two men, as though it were one 
with which she-has nothing to do. It need 
not be said that if another woman steal her 
life-partner, the damage which she has sus- 
tained is not triable by judge, or assessable by 
jury. There is no pecuniary compensation 
by law established for her. That idea the 
world cousiders as simply too preposterous for 
a moment’s consideration.’ Doing or suffering 
wrong, women are “non-existent.” The law 
decrees that they cannot injure each other. 
There may be some compensation in this. 
But, unhappily, it is compensation the advan- 
tages of which are only experienced by the 
guilty. It is the perfection of the English law 
that the only person for whom there is no 
protection is a virtuous and injured woman. 
Having thus had his sufferings appraised by 
a jury,the English gentleman carries his case 
to the House of Lords, where it is unctuously 
re-investigated by a knot of elderly Peers, 
revelling in the delicate disclosures of prying 
chamber-maids and suborned valets. If m 
Lords are satisfied with the evidence, the bill 
—for the decree of divorce takes the shape of 
an Act of Parliament—is through all 
the required stages, and the injured husband 
is as absolutely released a vinculo matrimonii 
as though his unhappy partner were silent in 
the grave. The process is, of course, an ex- 
pensive one, and therefore only open to the 
rich man. To the poor man such a luxury is 
inaccessible ; and it is doubly inaccessible to 
the poor woman. Only four cases, says Mrs. 
Norton, are on record, of Bills passed at the suit 
of the wife, and two of these were cases of incest. 
Now all this is different in Scotland. The 
wife is not legally non-existent. She has the 
privilege of defending herself. She has the 
same right as the husband of suing for divorce, 
and the same facility of obtaining it. And 
what is the result? Is there less domestic 
happiness on this side of the Tweed—are wo- 
men continually putting off their husbands 
like last year’s fashions Mark the sarcasm 
with which Mrs. Norton replies to the q 
tion:— - 


Tt is with timid reluctance that I permit my- 
self to allude'to the social condition of that un- 
happy country (Scotland.) To all loyal minds 
it must be matter for grave and sorrowful reflec- 
tion, that whilst your Majesty is surrounded with 
faithful wives and discreet ladies in London, 

“ Windsor, and Osborne, the less cautious portion 
of the realm in which Balmoral is situated, is 
plunged in the grossest immorality. England is 
virtuous, but Scotland is a “ hotbed of vice.’ . It 
is a land dedicated to Cupid. Statues of Venus 
are set up in all the principal squares of Edin- 
burgh. ‘The marriage-tie is a mere true lover's 
knot. The ladies who present themselves at 
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Holyrood are triumphant Mesalinas. And on 
the decks of the emigrant vessels which crowd 
the harbor of Leith, groups of melancholy cast- 
off husbands might be seen bidding reproachfal 
farewell to that inhospitable country where they 
only exist to be repudiated. 


And from this strain of sarcasm she turns ta 
argument and deduction, saying :— 


The Scotch ladies will deny their guilt. Ther 
will deny that the upper classes of their nation 
have proved themselves more immoral than th 
upper classes in England. But they are contra 
dicted by the Lord Chancellor and the whok 
House of English Peers. That body of senaton 
have pronounced that to permit women in Eng 
land to have the privilege accorded to the women 
of Scotland would be productive of the grossest 
immorality, and of multitudinous divorce. Now, 
tosupport that position, one of three things must 
be capable of proof. Either, having witnessed the 
effect of the divorce laws of Scotland, and perceiv- 
ing its women to be a nation of lost creatures, 
English legislators refuse to copy these laws, lest 
English women become as profligate &s Scotch 
women ; or else (and thisis a reason to be careful- 
ly considered) they fear to trust English women 
with a privilege which their colder Caledonian 
sisters are less likely to abuse ; or lastly, the ex- 
treme and universal profligacy of English hus- 
bands leads them to dread that if English women 
could once obtain the same privilege of divorce 
which is accorded to Scotch women, two English 
women out of three would be immediately dis- 
carded by their helpmates. 


The evil consequences of assimilating the 
English law to the Scotch, are mere creations 
of the brain. There is a perverseness in hu- 
man nature which renders‘a "privilege accord- 
éd of less value than a ‘privilege desired. 
That which we know we can do, we often do 
not care todo. We clamor loudly for liberty 
which we do not care to use, and often “ re- 
gain our freedom with a sigh.” Great lawyers 
are. not always profound students of humanity. 
If they were, we should have to weep over 
fewer legislative errors. Facility of divorce 
would not necessarily produce uency of 
divorce. It has often ‘hens said, that if the 
marriage contract were made like the lease of 
a house, renewable or not at the end of seven, 
fourteen, or twenty-one years, there are ve 

few who would avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of dissolving the bond. It is notorious, 
too, that among the lower classes, those con- 
nections which neither the Church has hal- 
lowed nor the Law sanctioned, and which, 
therefore, may be severed any day by either 
party, are frequently maintained in spite of 
what would seem to be the strongest earthly 
inducements to dissolve them. ngs survive 
mutual love and mutual kindness. Habit has 


the force of a sacrament; and women cling 
with wonderful tenacity, even to the hand that 
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gmites them, and kiss the feet that treads them 
in the dust. The drunken, ruffianly, cruel 
our is tolerated and forgiven. t him 

8 what he may in his bestial violence—let 
him, after every conceivable outrage, drive 
her, shivering with terror and cold, into the 
cruel streets, and how often does it eo ga 
that she returns to him again with the 
ardor and trustingness of a first love. Are 
women, who will bear so much, who will for- 
~ so much—who will do anything rather 
an forsake an unhallowed connection, not to 
be trusted with the privilege of divorcing 
themselves from their lawful husbands and 
dissolving that solemn contract which is typi. 
cal of the union of Christ and the Church ? 
Is such a privilege one that would be lightly 
used ? The poor lost creatures of whom we 
have spoken, who have a home only upon suf- 
ferancé, whose children are entitled only to 
their hathes, do not monopolize the womanly 
constancy of the world. If they are slow to 
dissolve a connection, which the law does not 
recognize, and which may be broken any hour 
of the day by a simple effort of the will, are 
we to believe that. the lawful wedded wife, 
with a rightful home, and children bearing her 
husband's name, will eagerly seek for opportu- 
nities of discarding the companion of years 
and launching into a new and doubtful fu- 
ture? Is not such a supposition opposed to 
all our apr of woman’s nature and our 
experiertte of woman’s conduct? Is it not 
rather to be believed that whatever facilities 
of separation the law may afford, the influ- 
ence of old associations, the tender love which 
ghe bears towards her children, her unwil- 
lingness to cloud their future by placing them 
before the world as the offspring of divorced 
ig 3. her natural dbhorrence of notoriety, 
er doubts of greater happiness in her new 
lot, and, peradventure, even the hope of bet- 
ter times to come in her old home—is it not 
rather, we say, to be believed that these in- 
fluences will be stronger than any a of 
divorce which the law can accord to her, 
and that she will hope on and suffer on to 
the end of her days? Truly, yes; save in 
extreme cases—and for such cases no one 
denies that there ought to be a ready reme- 
dy. The argument is, that if divorce were 
obtained, the number of 
suits instituted would render the legal facility 
a crying evil, and that if use were not made 
of this facility it could not be wanted. To 
this we answer, that women, except in cases 
of grievous, long-continued and complicated 
wrong, will not rush to the emancipating tribu- 
nal; but it does not follow on that account 
that such a tribunal ought not to exist. It 
would be no valid argument against the aboli- 
tion of slavery, even if ill-treatment were 
muck rarer than it is, that there are many 
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good masters, and that thousands of slaves 
would not practically demand their freedom if 
it were to be legally declared. The legal 
remedy ought still to exist. The principle is 
the same, whatever the practice may be. We 
all like to know that we may do things which 
we never do. The sense of liberty, general 
or particular, is pleasant in itself; and we do 
not know when we may not turn it to account. 
We cannot imagine any practical evil that 
would result from improving the condition of 
women, in as far as it is affected by the laws 
of divorce. The facilities of which we speak 
would only be grasped at in cases, when it 
would be a grievous wrong to withhold them. 
“ Now with respect,” writes Mrs. Norton, 
“to the condition and effect of the laws for 
women in Scotland, it came out incidenfally 
in the debate on the Marriage Bill, that the 
total amount of all the divorces in that mis- 
guided country during the last five years, only 
averaged twenty in all classes ; and this was not 
stated in defence of Scotch morality, but asa 
means of calculating what might be expected in 
England under a new system. In Scotland, 
then, though the right of divorce be equal, and 
the process so easy, that even if the party ac- 
cused left the kingdom, he or she could still be 
proceeded against by what was then termed 
“edictal citation,’ (or reading the citation 
aloud at the market-cross of Edinburgh, and 
the pier and shore of Leith,) an average of 
twenty couples only availed themselves of the 
law, the existence of which so alarms English 
legislators.” But leaving all speculations on 
the subject—all reference to human nature 
and the laws of the affections—let us see what 
is the ascertained fact, what the result of ac- 
tual experience in our own unhappy country. 
The fact which Mrs. Norton here intends to 
convey is not very clearly stated. We pre- 
sume that she means.to speak of the annual 
average of divorces granted. It appears from 
a Parliamentary return, issued in 1844, that 
in the four preceding years there had been a - 
total of 169 suits instituted in Scotland, or 
rather more than forty a year. Is there any- 
thing so formidable in this? In England and 
Wales, during the same period, 162 suits were 
instituted. Given then the population on each 
side of the Tweed, a plain rule-of-three sum 
will show us the probable number of suits un- 
der the suggested assimilation of the law. 
And let those who are fearful of extendin 
these facilities to women, consider again an 
in, that let the law be what it may, it will 
still be administered by men. If a legal tri- 
bunal were vested in England with the power 
of dissolving marriages upon suits instituted 


either by the hasband or the wife, it would 


still be left to the men composing that tribunal 
to decide whether the wrongs pleaded and 
proved by the woman were sufficient to enti- 
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tle her to a divorce. A man’s view of the 
case would still be taken. We are not pre- 

red to say that it would be an unjust one. 
Ft would be unjust if it were to be based upon 
the supposition, that what is an unpardonable 
offence against the man is an unpardonable 
offence against the woman: and that what on 
the other hand constitutes a ground for di- 
vorce against the man is also a sufficient plea 
for a divorce against the woman. Each isen- 
titled to plead certain exemptions and immu- 
nities on the score of sex; and a just tribu- 
nal not regarding man and woman as mere 
“ parties” to a suit—legal abstractions, as it 
were fleshless, bloodless, passionless—will make 
for each its proper allowances, and take care 
that there shall be due compensation. Nature 
and Society have alike ordained these com- 
gotenspar- Why should they not also be or- 

ined by the Law ? 

It may be said that, practically, the Law 
does recognize them, but only in a very 
partial manner. It makes differences and dis- 
tinctions, rather than awards compensations ; 
and the balance is assuredly against the wo- 
man. It may be just, for reasons which we 
have already stated, to regard infidelity in the 
husband as an offence less grave than infidelity 
in the wife; and we believe that, if the power 
of divorce were transferred to a competent le- 

tribunal, it would seldom or never dissolve 
the vinculum matrimonii on the simple ground 
of matrimonial infidelity on the part of the 
husband ; but when that infidelity is of a gross 
and open character, when the wife is not 
merely the pepe recipient of wrong, but is 
actively insulted and outraged ; when the hus- 
band ceases not only to cherish, but to protect 
his wife ; when his superior strength is put 
forth, not for but against her; when he fulfils 
in no sense the duties of a husband, but stands 
over her simply as a tyrant*—we do assert 


* Take, for example, such a case as the follow- 
ing, which has recently been made public. We 
ive it in the words of an earnest-minded weekly 
Journalist, (the Leader) :—* A gentleman of prop- 
erty is married to a lady of good connections, and 
of some attractions, but his desire for an heir is not 
gratified. He appears to be an attached husband, 
and certainly the lady is an attached wife. She is 
attentive to the household, and watches over his 
interests as carefully as if he were not himself cap- 
tious and niggardly. Suddenly, however, he brings 
Srneens ee that she is too familiar with one of 
the grooms; that she has proceeded to the last fa- 
miliarities, and has even made herself notorious in 
the stable-yard! This statement accompanied by 
very circumstantial details, is told to her father, 
and is believed! The lady indignantly denies the 
calumny. Other servants are set to watch or to 
persecute her; the butler, taking advantage of her 
ition, to become a suitor on own account.— 


he husband, told this fact, does not appear to dis- 
believe it, but does not remove the butler. Per- 
haps if the butler had succeeded, it would have 
been as useful as if the story about the groom had 





that it is a di e to the English law, that 
such total and absolute release conju 
bonds, as will render the injured wife mis- 
tress not only of her property, but her actions, 
is not obtainable without the aid of an Act of 
Parliament. 

And this brings us to Mrs. Morton’s second 
plaint—A married woman, though neither 
protected nor supported by her husband, is, 
according to English law, so rosea | non- 
existent, that neither what is given to her by 
others, nor what she earns for herself, is her 
own. Now there are two sides, even to this 
question of property. There are “ compensa- 
tions” in the relative conditions of the hus- 
band and the wife, with respect to money, as 
to other less substantial blessin The hus- 
band is emphatically the “ bread-finder.” He 
is commonly the stay of the house. Even the 
English law compels him to support his wife 
and children. In most cases his whole life is 
devoted to this one duty. It is right that it 
should be so. It is as clearly God’s curse upon 
man, that he should earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, as it is God’s curse u 
woman, that she should bring forth children 
in sorrow. But man being the bread-finder, 
it is just that he should be the purse-holder. 
The responsibility of maintenance is his. The 
odium of failure is his. The danger is his. 
The penalty is his. In these respects the law 
recognizes the “ non-existence ” of the woman. 
A man may be sent to prison to expiate the 
extravagance of hig, wife. He is responsible 
for debts which he does not contract. He may 
be punished for excesses of expenditure against 
which he may have remonstrated. He ma 
have a weak, self-indulgent, extravagant wi 
—one, perhaps, of dissolute, drunken habits, 
from whom, if he be not a rich man, he cannot 
extricate himself; but still he is compelled to 
eres her, still he is respénsible for her 
debts, still he must pay the penalty of her of- 
fences. 

All this is clearly, to use the expressive 





been true. Let the reader picture to himself a lady: 
living in a country house in Ireland, and subjected. 
to treatment of this kind—her husband calumniat- 
ing her, her own friends believing him, her ser- 
vants conspiring against her, the butler insolently: 
and alarmingly invading her very bedroom at 
night. The actually mad; and being 
mad,-conf that her husband's story is true— 
The untruth of the tale is proved by the circum- 
stantial statement of one servant, and by a number 
of facts collected elsewhere, which are incompat- 
ible with the story. A judgment of the Ecclesias- 
tical Court, however, has pronounced a divorce a 
mensa et toro; and the husband’s way to a bill in 
Parliament appears to be clear. Such is the story 
told in a pamphlet by Mr. John Paget, the barrister 
acting on behalf of the lady in the case of ‘ Talbot 
v. Talbot.’” Now, if this poor lady should recover 
her reason, and the story here stated be proved, 
what will be the remedy for her? 
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/ 
phraseology of r Stephen Blackpool, in 
r. Dinkens’s story, “a muddle.” The lanes 


of man and wife are a grievance not solely to 
the latter. Mrs. Norton is too reasonable, and 
too just a woman, to need to be told that there 
are bad wives. But perhaps she will say that 
this picture of the honest, hard-working oper- 
ative, chained by the law to a woman utterly 
profligate and debased, who left his home, and 
returned to it when she pleased, to desecrate 
and pollute it, and who, instead of a help-meet 
to him, was the evil spirit of his life, is a pic- 
ture painted by aman. But it is painted by 
a man who has an eye to see, and a heart to 
love, all that is true and beautiful in woman- 
hood, who has illustrated not only this truth 
and beauty, but the wrongs and sufferings of 
‘woman, as no man has ever done before, and 
who would not be the great writer that he is, 
if he were a whit less catholic in his > grey 
But there are “hard times,” and lines, 
for man as for woman, in this great matter of 
conjugal alliance ; and when we see how poor 
Stephen Blackpool never returned home after 
a hard day’s work, without a “ dread that ever 
haunted his desolate home,” of finding that 
his wretched wife had returned again to dis- 
e and impoverish him,—when we read 
touching words (and seldom was such a 
history told in so brief a sentence,) that “ the 
only evidences of her last return were the 
scantier movables in his room, and the grayer 
hair upon his head,” we cannot but recognize 
the truth, that men have their wrongs as well 
a@s women, and that to be bread-finder of a 
bad wife, is to realize all the bitterness of the 
curse. 
Man being then the worker and the bread- 
finder, the responsibility of providing sustenance 
for the household, and the penalty of not pay- 
ing for it being solely his, it would hardly seem 
that the wife, so long as their common wants 
are to be provided for by a common purse, can 
justly claim any exclusive property in what 
either accident or exertion places in her hands. 


% Hard Times. It seems to have been Mr. Dick- 
ens’s original design, in this tale, to illustrate the 
evils of the oe laws of divorce, but the idea, 
we know not for what reason, was not worked out 
to its legitimate conclusion. In this respect, not- 
withstanding the many fine which the 
story contains, (and there are none finer than some 
which we could indicate in the whole range of the 
guthor’s works,) the effect of the whole is disa 
pointing. There are few, we suspect, of Mr. Dick- 
éns's more thoughtful readers, who did not imagine 
that he was working up towards an illustration of 
the inequality of the laws of divorce, as they affect 
rich and poor, by showing how Mr. Bounderly was 
enabled, by dint of money, to shake off a wife, 
guilty only of an indiscretion, and that too on the 

idence of an interested witness, while poor 

tephen Blackpool could not rid himself of the de- 
grate being who was the curse of his life, though 

er offences against him and against God and man 
were notorious all the country round, 


No reasonable woman ever seriously thinks 
that she can. It may seem, at the first glance, 
to a woman, that if she have a legacy left her 
by some relative or friend of her own, who 
haps knows little and cares less about her 
usband, it isa hard thing that the executor 
should pay it to him, and not to her—that she 
cannot invest it in trinkets, or buy a pony- 
phaeton, or send it to her favorite son in 
Guards. Or if she be in a lower condition 
of life, she may grumble that the half-guinea 
given her by Le old mistress, or the young 
pateen she has nursed, is taken away from 

r, just as she is thinking of a new bonnet, 
because the rent is in arrears. But such 
thoughts as these are for the most part tran- 
sient. Woman’s better nature, which is in- 
stinctively generous and unselfish, soon re- 
minds her, that for years she has been sup- 

rted by her husband, contributing slightly, 
if at all, to the common purse, and shall she 
now grudge him the little, which through her, 
comes either to increase hig comforts or dimin- 
ish his cares ? ° 

We can hardly forgive Mr. Thackeray for 
that one passage in the career of Becky Sharp, 
which shows us how she suffered her husbawd 
to go to prison, and mainly too for her extrava- 
gance, whilst a bank-note of a large amount 
lay hoarded up in the recesses of the little 
lady’s writing desk. That is not a womanly 
trait. Women, indeed, on the other hand, are 
continually turning their tresses into bow- 
strings, for the use of their lords, making great 
sacrifices of self to enable their becomte to 
carry on the war against the common enemy. 
Practically they acknowledge, that whatsoever 
they possess is the bread-finder’s, but they like 
to think that it mig into his hands as a gift, 
and not as a right. 

In ordinary cases, this non-existence of the 
wife, in respect to the possession of property, 
suggests:nothing more than some semi-jocular 
complaints, some charmingly illogical arga- 
mentation, or at the worst, a little transient 
soreness on the part of the wife. But there 
are cases in which it is a source of intolerable 
aggravation—when the legal non-existence of 
the wife is as revolting to the reason as to the 
feelings—when the head and the beart alike 
declare against it. If the wife has the power 
of earning money, whether by writing books 
or — there is no reason, we re- 
peat, why her earnings should not find their 
way into the common purse, and contribute 
towards the payment of the rent, or the liqui- 
dation of the baker’s bill. But, when there 
is no common purse; when the husband will 
not support the wife; when. she is the victim 
of his neglect and his cruelty, and he is squan- 
dering his earnings, perhaps, upon drink, per- 
haps upon some igate connections, it is 





surely a case of inconceivable injustice, that 
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he should have the power of laying his hands, 
at any time, upon the produce of his wife's la- 
bor, and declaring that it is legally his. As 
the English law now stands, a husband may 
claim from the employer of his discarded wife, 
all the money that she has earned; and the 
employer.is bound to give it tohim. Any con- 
tract entered into with her is mere waste 
per. She may earn money for her. husband, 
as his horse or his ox may earn it for him, but 
not for herself. If she has been permitted to 
receive her earnings, and has contrived by 
painful economy and self-denial, to save any 
portion of them, she cannot leave her savings, 
after her death, even to her own children. 
They are absolutely her husband’s; and he 
may take them, and give them all to the chil- 
dren of a paramour, or squander them upon 
the paramour herself. If our creed were the 
creed of the Mohammedan— 


Which says, that woman is but dust, 
A soulless toy for tyrants’ lust, 


we could not, in this Christian country, and in 
this nineteenth century, maintain a law in its 
aperation more flagrantly unjust. 

It may not be sufficient, in the estimation of 
some readers, to declare that the husband pos- 
sesses this absolute power over the earnings of 
his wife; it may be required also to be shown 
that he exercises it. It is frequently exercised. 
In the upper ranks of society the injustice sus- 
tained by the wife is rather of a passive than 
of an active character. She is wronged by 
the silent operation of the law, rather than by 
the active malevolence of her law-protected 
husband. But in the lower ranks, where there 
is little or no property to exemplify the silent 
operation of the law, and men are not re- 
strained cither by the same “grip” of honor 
or the same fear of reproach as hold men of 
social eminence in check, the injustice of 
which we speak, takes the active shape of vio- 
lent spoliation. We suspect that there are 
few well-read in the simple annals of the poor 
who could not cite numerous instances of in- 
justice of this kind. Since we commenced 
this very article, an example has presented it- 
self, in the parish wherein we write, and 
scarce a stone’s-throw from our study-door. A 
poor woman had for years been gathering up 
a little money, the slowly-growing produce of 
her own painful industry, by means of which 
she hoped, when a sufficiency had been ac- 
quired, to visit some distant but unforgotten 
members of her family. At last she had 
hoarded up three sovereigns—a little fortune 
to her—the object for which she had so long 
been striving, seemed to be within her reach 
—when, lo! the prize dazzled the eyes of her 
husband, and he pounced upon it like a hawk. 
The savings of years were carried oif to be 


spent at the beer-shop. And the poor woman 
went stark mad. 

Now, except in the suddenness and fearful- 
ness of the catastrophe, this is not a ery 
striking illustration of the injustice of whic 
we write; for the woman was living with the 
man, and was presumedly supported by him, 
at the time of the robbery. Had she lived 
apart, and supported herself, he might still have 
laid violent Cots upon her earnings. Mrs. 
Norton has given one or two illustrations of 
this phase of the non-existence question, (her 
own case included,) and we have now before 
us another volume, which contains, among 
others, the following notable example :— 


She was a capable girl, and had been an irre- 
roachable wife, but unfortunately, her husband 
me a druvkard, neglected his . business, and 
expended all their means of living. At length, 
just before the birth of her youngest child, he 
had pawned the clothing she had provided for 18, 
and drove her into the streets, to seek the aid of 
charity in her hour of trial. After her recovery, 
she went to service, and managed to keep her 
children, but her husband pursued her from place 
to place, annoying her employers, and collecting 
her wages by process of law. Unable to protect 
herself against her legal protect(r, she fled with 
her children to New Hampshire, where she ob- 
tained employment in a factory, till a year’s resi- 
dence should enable her to procure a divorce#* 


This last sentence will assure” the reades, 
that the case did not occur in England. Is 
happened in the United States, where divorce 
is comparatively of easy attainment. This fe 
cility greatly mitigates the injustice of such 
eases; but still the injustice was so patent that 
our American brethren manfully acknowledg 
ed it, and the Legislature of New York, since 
the above passage was written, have passed an 
act, conferring on women, under certain terms 
and conditions, the legal possession of their 
own property. We suspect that there are 
few women amongst us who would not barter 
for this right their present exemption from ne- 
sponsibility for debt. 

The exemption, however, is not one to be 
held of light account. We have known Eng 
lishwomen to resist to the utmost a settlement 
with their families on the Continent, in the 
fear of incarceration for debt; and we have 
known others who have been thrown into pri 
son in the absence, accidental or designed, 
of their husbands.t Still, we repeat that 


* The Englishwoman in America. By Marianne 
Finch, London, 1853. 

+ When the revolution broke out in Belgium in 
1830, there. were very many English families set- 
tled in the Belgian towns, whom the apprehension 
of danger drove down in a crowd to Ostend, eager 
to embark immediately for England. Some hu 
bands were accidentally, perhaps unavoidably “ 





sent from their families at the time, and their wivés, 
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there are few women who would not willingly 
undertake the responsibilities of property for 
the s:ke of its legal independent possession. 
It is true, that in ordinary cases neither will 
the right on the one hand, nor the liability on 
the other, practically affect the happiness of 
the married woman for a day. But laws are 
for the most part made to meet not ordinary, 
but extraordinary cases. To a vast majority 
of mankind it. is personally a matter of ex- 
treme indifference that the law sends a muur- 
derer to the gallows. Not one man ina mil- 
lion is murdered in the course of a year. To 
a vast majority of English wives it is doubt- 
less a pleasure to cast all that comes to them 
by inheritance, by gift, or by laborious acqui- 
sition, into the common purse. It is their de- 
l@ht to be “ one flesh ” with their husband ; to 
have nothing apartfrom him. But no woman 
knows, however bright the dawn of her con- 
jugal career, in what storms and convulsions 
it may close. And the knowledge that, under 
the existing law, grievous wrong for which 
there is no redress, may be and is committed, 

~ is sufficient to make every one interested in 
the application of a legal remedy. It is the 
boast of Englishmen that women are protect- 
ed by the law—but every woman’s legal pro- 
tector may violently despoil her of her earn- 
ings, and spend them in a drunken revel with 
the paramour who bas taken her place. 

It may be said, “ But redress is open to the 
woman—she may sue for a divorce, and hav- 
ing obtained it, she may profit by her own in- 
dustry.” Ostensibly, the law promises divorce 
in such cases; but practically she denies. it. 
Divorce is for the rich; not for the’ poor. 
For the man; not for the woman. ° If there 
were any tribunal to which an injured woman 
could betake herself and say,—“ I come before 

ou with an empty purse but a full heart. I 
ve no money wherewith to propitiate the 
divinity of justice; for the law allows me to 
possess none. I have only my wrongs to lay 
at your feet. My husband has deserted me. 
He is wasting his substance on a strange wo- 
man. But he will not suffer me to eat in 
peace the bread which I have earned with my 
own hands. He comes to me in my loneliness, 
vaunts himself my husband—and takes from 
me the wages of my industry. I now ask to 
be permitted to eat in quietness the bread 
which I have earned. I ask that, having ceas- 
ed to be protected by my husband, I may be 
rotected against my husband. I ask to be 
Sissolved of my allegiance to him—¢p cease to 


i. 


unable to discharge all the debts of their house- 
hold, were seized and thrown into prison. We are 
— to add, that there were one or two cases of 
wilful desertion in this conjuncture—the husband 
escaping to England, and leaving the wife to be in- 
carcerated for debt, f 





be a part of him—to bear my own name and 
to work for myself.” If there were any tribu- 
nal, we say, to which an Englishwoman could 
betake herself, needing only the utterance of 
such solemn words as these to call forth the 
prompt response, “ Stand forth and prove it,” 
then might it be asserted that redress is open 
to the woman. But how unlike a tribunal of 
this kind is the Court of Arches, or the House 
of Lords ! 

It will, perhaps, be objected that a Court 
for what may be lightly called the settlement 
of matrimonial disputes would need to have 
not twenty-four hours but twenty-four weeks 
in every day. We do not believe it. Ifa 
wretched, ignorant, neglected child steal a 
yard of tape or half-a-pound of pig-lead from 
a rich man, neither law nor justice ever pleads 
that there is no time to take the necessary 
evidence relating to the abstraction of thp 
farthing’s worth of material property. Why 
should the plea of no time be urged in sup- 
ee of an excuse for not hearing one particu- 
ar class of appeals for justice? But the fact 
is, as we have already shown, that these ap- 
peals against the ill-conduct and ill-treatment 
of a husband would not be frequent. The 
would only occur in cases of grievous a’ 
long-continued wrong, when .it would be an 
absvlute disgrace to English justice to refuse 
to take cognizance of them.* 

For it is not to be supposed that we, or an 
writers of either sex, desire to see the Esta’ 
lishment of Courts, to which either husband 
or wife could rush, in a moment of aggrava- 
tion, and make a sudden appeal for justice. 
In cases of personal violence, where imme- 
diate protection is required, the common po- 
lice courts of England are accessible to all, 
and by a recent law ample protection for the 
time has been extended to injured and out- 
raged women. But where the question of the 
dissolution of the matrimonial contract is to 
be mooted, it would be preposterous to give 
heed to anything but a cool, deliberate ap- 
peal, passing through certain formal stag 
which only a fixed resolution and a pr 
cause could successfully encounter. The ra- 
pid processes of police justice are too slow 
for the transient resentment of an injured 
woman. It often happens that a charge is 
brought to-day, which is reluctantly supported 


* It will be understood that although our re- 
marks in this — relate more especially to the 
appeals of a wife against the ill-treatment of a hus- 
band, we plead generally in favor of the institution 
of cheaper and more accessible tribunals, for the 
adjudication of cases of conjugal wrong. As tho 
English law now stands, the dissolution of the mat- 
rimonial contract is practicable; but only under 
certain conditions. he first is, that the p 
seeking it shall be a man; the second, that he sh 
be a rich one. It is this reproach which we desire 
to see removed. 7 
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We know all that may be said about “ wo- 
man’s sphere” and “woman’s duties.” We 


to-morrow, though wounds which man’s bru- 
tality has inflicted still bleed and throb, the 
wretched victim crawls into court only to 

lead for his forgiveness.* With this fact be- 
= us, need we apprehend that anything 
short of a fixed and rooted determination, the 
growth of a long-abiding sense of wrong, 
would carry a woman into Court to reveal 
the sad story of her life, and plead for the 
dissolution of her conjugal bonds? We may 
rest convinced that there would be no frivo- 
lous and vexatious complaints of marital in- 
justice, and no inconvenient multitude of 
suitors. 

The subject of Divorce, however, is not that 
which we proposed to ourselves to discuss in 
this article, any further than in its bearings 
upon the legal fiction of the “ non-existence ” 
of married women. It is obvious, that so long 
as the dissolution of the marriage contract is 
almost an impossibility, and the marriage con- 
tract is what it is, the larger and more import- 
ant section of the women of England must be 
legal nonentities. That the effect of this is to 
limit the aspirations, to paralyze the energies, 
and to demoralize the characters of women, is 
not to be denied. They are born and educat- 
ed as it were for total absorption. Even if 
the compensation, of which we have spoken, 
were more complete than it is, it would still be 
profound injustice to women, to depreciate 
their capabilities of independent action, and 
to hold them continually in restraint. We 
make women what they are—we make them 
weak, and complain that they are not strong 
—we reduce them to dependence, and then 
taunt them with being incapable of independ- 
entaction. Partly by our system of education, 
partly by our wise laws—we reduce them to 
the lowest — level, keep them there, 
and revile them for not mounting higher. 


* As we are correcting the proof of this sheet, 
the following remarkable illustration of the truth 
of this statement lies on our table in the paper of 
the day. The Times of the 16th July contains the 
following: — “‘ Clerkenwell—James Mars, a power- 
ful man, nearly six feet high, 56 years of age, was 
charged before Mr. Corrie with committing a most 
unprovoked and murderous outrage on his wife. 

“ Ellen Mars, a weak and sickly-looking woman, 
who carried a fine healthy-looking baby in her 
arms, and whose forehead was closely bound across 
with a linen band, the congreee blood disfiguring 
the bridge of her nose, and both eyes blacked, on 
entering the box, at once attempted to extenuate 
her husband's offence, by saying he was always a 
good husband, ete. 

“ Mr. Corrie.—-You have committed a most bru- 
tal assault on your ee hard-working wife. I 
wonder she was not ki I would have sent you 
for the full period but for your illness and the ap- 

of your wife; but I cannot look over it light- 
y, for if I did, the law which was made to curb 
such brutality might as well be repealed. You 
must goto hard Jabor for three months; and, in 
the meantime, your poor wife and children shall 
be looked to while you are in prison. 





have the whole formula of ex ion by rote; 
and we believe in it as far as it goes. . We be- 
lieve that married women, in all conditions of 
society, best contribute to the well-being of 
the family, and therefore to the common jae 
y preserving order and harmony at home. 
ature has ordained that this should be their 
primary duty. Even from the homes 
we are sorry to see the wife absent, though 
she be earning money in the factory or t 
field. But the better the education—the 


higher the faculties of women, the better they « 


rform these primary duties. And it is 
not fest at some period of their lives they 
have husbands to tend and children to nurse, 
that we are to take no account of the relation 
they bear to all the rest of the world. There 
would be more wives and good mothers, 
if women were better trained to take a part 
in the active business of life—if they were 
educated as though they might be neither 
wives nor mothers, but independent members 
of society, with work of their own to do se- 
riously, earnestly, and with all their might. 

This theory of the non-existence of women 
pursues its victims from the school-room to the 
grave. Trained fromthe first to be depend- 
ent upon men, they pass h different 
stages of dependence, and at the last find that” 
they cannot bequeath to another man the ring 
on their finger, which they may have worn 
from their earliest girlhood, or the Bible in 
which they first learnt to spell. To attain and 
preserve a condition of independence, it is ne- 
cessary that they should abide in a state of 
singleness, which is, more or less, a state of re- 

Single women are legally capable of 
independent action, but they are seldom or 
never educated for it. It cannot be said that 
they are educated for the proper discharge of 
the duties of wife and mother; but they are 
educated for the’ non-existence which that con- 
dition involves. And it is often the percep- 
tion of this which drives women into matrimo- 
ny without any assurance, sometimes scarcely 
even with a hope, of domestic happiness. 
What else are they to do? If they continue 
in their singleness, having been educated for 
non-existence, they are incapable of acting for 
themselves. They are fit indeed only to be 
absorbed. 

And thus it is that this legal fiction of the 
non existence of married women sits as 4& 
curse upo@ married and single alike. It taints 
from first to last the stream of their life. And 
Heaven only knows what a crop of misery is 
the rank result, As society is at present con- 
stituted, women are educated not to do, but to 
suffer. In some classes self-support is a re- 


roach, not only to the self-sustaining worker 
Prerself but to all who belong to her. Society 
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decrees that she =f be a 
she shall depend, per upon charity g- 
ingly bestowed—that she shall live in a state 
of penurious idleness, useless, querulous, un- 
happy;— 


And from red morning to the dewy fall, 
Folding her listless hands, pursue no aim at all— 


but outwardly be what the world is pleased to 
call a lady. In other classes the curse works 
more grievously. Our peasant girls are not 
trained for labor. Society does not encourage 
them to labor. They reach the dangerous 
age of incipient womanhood, ill-educated, un- 
illed, siolanh useless—fit, indeed, for nothing, 
- and if fit, geeing nothing to employ their 
fitness. They are not trained to make good 
wives—they are not trained to make good 
servants. They are not trained for inde- 
— employment, and there is little in- 
ependent employment for them, if they were. 
There is nothing sadder in human life than 
this. And there is no ter question than 
that of Woman’s Work. It cannot be en- 
tered upon at the end of such an article as this 
—Please God, we shall ere long devote a —e 
to it. What we have now written is a fitting 
introduction to the larger theme. 

A few words more, however, before we lay 
down the pen, addressed in all candor, but in 
all kindness, to the authoress of the work be- 
fore us. We sympathize with her sorrows; 
we appreciate her genius; we believe in her 
sincerity and truth. We do not question, for 
a moment, the importance of the work to 
which she has set herself, or the energy and 
ability with which it will be executed. We 
do not underrate the value of one striking 
example of a crying evil, even though the in- 
dividual sufferer herself be the exponent of 
the general wrong. We emphatically repeat 
what we said at the commencement of this ar- 
ticle—that it is well that such a story should 
be told, and that it is more potent in its simple 
details than much ent and declamation. 
But we cannot disguise from Mrs. Norton the 
fact that the continual repetition of her grie- 
vances, however natural, however defensible, 
will weaken the common cause. She must be 
careful, that in the minds of men, with less 
faith in her than ourselves, this common 
cause, this good woman’s-cause does not degen- 
erate into “ Mrs. Norton’s case.” From the 
latter we are afraid that some will turn away 
who would. give good heed to the former. 
Closely as two little words assimilate, 
there is a mighty difference between the thi 
which they represent. The case should 
auxiliary to the cause; it should not master 
and overwhelm it. - Bitterly, indeed, does 
Mrs. Norton plead in antfcipation of such ob- 
jections as } that her literary earnings 
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are her husband's, and if he is to profit by them, 
he shall profit only by the exposition of his 
own wrong-doing, and let him grow rich on 
his own humiliation if he will :— 


My husband, taught me by sub-panain 
my publishers to Re a for my cnrateeduittion 
my gift of writing was not meant for the pur- 
poses to which I have hitherto applied it. It was: 
not intended that I should ‘strive for peace and 
insure it, through a life of much amusement, bit- 
terness, and many unjust trials; that I should 
prove my literary ability by publishing melodies 
and songs, for young girls and women, to sing in 
happier homes than mine—or poetry and prose for 
them to read in leisure hours—or even please my- 
self by better and more serious attempts to alleviate 
the rights of the people, or the education and in- 
terests of the poor. When Mr. Norton, I say, 
allowed me to be publicly subpoenaed in court to 
defend himself, by a quibble, from a just debt, 
and subpcenaed my publishers to meet me there. 
he taught me what my gift of writing was worth 
Since he would not, leave even that source tran- 
quil and free in my destiny, let him have the tri- 
umph of being able at once to embitter and to 
tnrn its formercurrent. He has made me dream, 
that it was meant for a higher and stronger pur- 

—that gift which came not from man but 
rom God. It was meant to enable me to rouse 
the hearts of others to examine into all the gross 
injustice of these laws—to ask the ‘nation of gal- 
lant gentlemen’ whose countrywoman I am, for 
once, to hear a woman’s pleading on the subject. 
Not because I deserve more at their hands than 
other women. Well, I know on the contrary, 
how many infinitely better than I—more pious, 
more patient, and thes rash under injury—have 
watered their couch with tears! My plea to at- 
tention is, that in pleading for myself, I am able 
to plead for all these others. Not that my suf- 
ferings or deserts are greater than theirs; but 
that I combine with the fact of having suffered 
wrong, the power to comment on and explain the 
cause of that wrong; which few women are able 
todo. For this I believe God gave me the pow- 
er of writing. To this I devote that power. I 
abjure all other writing till I see these laws al- 
tered. I care not what ridicule or abuse may be 
the result of that declaration. They who cannot 
bear ridicule and abuse are unfit and unable to 
advance any cause ; it is the cause of all the wo- 
men of England. If I could be justified and 
happy to-morrow, I would still strive and labor 
in it; and if I were to die,to-morrow, it would 
still be a satisfaction to me that I had so striven. 
Meanwhile my husband has a legal lien (as he 
has publicly proved) on the copyright of my 
works. Let him claim the copyright of Tu1s!” 


Still. harping on her husband !—Ridicule 
and abuse are not for one so gifted, so earns 
est, and so much to be pitied, as Mrs. Norton. 
But why invite them,—having once told her 
story, and done all possible good by the tell- 
ing, why court by t continual references 
to it, the sneers of the unsympathizing many ? 
She says that she pleads for universal woman- 
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hood. Her future paatioge will be more co- 
gent, if they are less mixed up with utter- 
ances of self. “Cradled into eloquence by 
wrong,” she has been; but is she never to 
emerge out of this infancy of complaint? Let 
her have done with this egotism of sorrow. 
All whose good opinion is worth anything to 
her, would have believed her story had she 
indulged her resentment and vented her in- 

ignation in a less overflowing measure. 
These reiterated assurances of her wrongs are 
not needed by her friends; and they will 
hardly mollify her enemies. Let her “ strive 
and labor,” as she promises, for others. Let 
her keep the cause steadily before her, and 
_ look forward hopeful of the future. Let her 
not look back into the darksome “ That 
way madness lies.” . Let her eschew such re- 
trospects; and go forth, with a pure heart, a 
steadfast will, and an unclouded reason, to do 
battle, with all her woman’s strength, against 
a common evil, a common enemy. 

Woman’s strength does not lie in anger and 
bitterness—in indignation and scorn. It lies 
in gman and forgiveness; in loving words 
and compassionate utterances; in yearnings 
after the happiness of others; in measureless 
charity towards all. God did not give Caro- 
line Norton, as she says, the power of writing, 
to waste so precious a gift in useless revilings. 
It is a talent of which she will have to give 
better account than this. And we feel assured 
that she will give it. We hope and we be- 
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lieve that, in the two works—the published 
and unpublished pamphlets—now before us, 
she has thoroughly purged out all the dross of 
self; and stands prepared henceforth to be 
the unstained champion of the sisterhood. 
The hand that wrote the CHILD OF THE 
IsLANDS was never meant to do baser work. 
Let it still be guided by that spirit of love, 
which would have made beautiful a work of 
far less genius, and whether it shape good 
words of poetry or of prose, they will be ac- 
ceptable to us—and to the world. On no 
better theme than the claims of womanhood 
can such,a woman discourse. Let wisdom 
and gentleness go hand in hand, and they will 
walk straight through the mist of prejudice to 
the goal of truth, needing no befter counsel 
than that uttered by one, the force and sin- 
cerity of whose pleadings no one can estimate 
so well as Mrs. Norton herself :— 


Faint not, oh spirit, in dejected mood, 

Thinking how much is planned, how little 
done ; 

Revolt not, heart, though still misunderstood, 
For gratitude, of all things ’neath the sun, 

Is easiest lost—and insecurest won : 

Doubt not, clear mind, that workest out the right 
For the right’s sake: the thin thread must be 


spun, 

And patience weave it, ere that sign of might, 

Truth’s — wave aloft, full flashing to the 
light. 4 





NASMYTH GUN. 


The alleged failure of the Nasmyth Gun has 
called the attention of scientific men to the 
changes which iron unde by use, and to the 
causes which accelerate its passage from the 
fibrous to the crystalline state. Dr. Noad, dur- 
ing a visit to the Welsh iron mines, has tried 
some experiments, and communicated the results 
obtained to the public,—results of deep interest, 
considering how extensively iron is now used for 
. bridges, cables, and supports. Dr. Noad says :— 
“ The tendency of iron to pass from the fibrous 
- gr tough to the crystalline or brittle condition is 
promoted by various causes ; everything, in fact, 
which occasions a vibration among its particles 
has this tendency.” He then describes his ex- 
periments, which prove that the metal may be 
made to pass from one state to the other :—“ See- 
ing a large quantity of iron chain lying about, 
and learning that, though scarcely worn, it had 
been laid aside in consequence of the breaking 
of some of the links, I examined several from 
different parts of thechain. I found thata single 
smart blow with a hammer was sufficient to snap 
the metal, the fracture of which was crystalline, 


and its brittleness such that it could, without 
difficulty, be broken into small pieces under the 
hammer. I now heated strongly in a forge some 
of the broken links, and allowed them to cool 
very slowly underneath a bed of fine sand. After 
the lapse of twenty-four hours they were examin- 
ed; the metal was found to have recovered its 
tenacity, it could no longer be broken to pieces 
under the hammer; and when at length, after 
repeated heavy blows, it did partially yield, the 
texture of the metal was found to be perfectly 
fibrous—every trace of a crystalline structure 
had disappeared.”"—Dr. Noad thinks that the ‘ 
iron of the Nasmyth Gun has been crystallized 
by continuous hammering ; and he suggests that 
its fibrous condition may be restored by anneal- 
ing. But this is scarcely the most interesting 

uestion raised. How about the iron bridges? 

re they passing into that crystalline condition 
in which they will be as strong as glass—and no 
stronger? How, again, about our chaif cables ? 
Are our leviathans of the deep floating in a fan- 
ciful security, trusting to iron ropes that will snap 





as a child’s thread in the day of storms ? 











THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE.: 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE GREAT MAN'S ARRIVAL. 


“Nor come, Craggs!” said Harcourt, as, 
late on the Saturday evening, the 
stepped on shore, after crossing the Lough. 

« No, sir, no sign of him. I sent a boy away 
to. the top of ‘the. Devil’s Mother,’ where you 
have a view of the road for eight miles, but 
there was nothing to be seen.” 

“ You left orders at the post-office to have a 
beat in readiness if he arrived ? ” 

“ Yes, Colonel,” said he, with a military 
salute; and Harcourt now turned moodily 
towards the Castle. 

Glencore had scarcely ever been a very 
cheery residence, but latterly it had become 
far gloomier than before. Since the night of 
Lord Glencore’s sudden illness, there had 
grown up a degree of constraint between them, 
which, to a man of Harcourt’s disposition, was 

itive torture. They seldom met, save at 
inner, and then their reserve was painfully 
evident. 

The boy, too, in unconscious imitation of his 
father, grew more and more distant ; and poor 

' Harcourt saw himself in that position, of all 
others the most intolerable—the unwilling guest 
of an unwilling host. 

* Come or not come,” muttered he to him- 
self, “I'll bear this no longer. There is, be- 
sides, no reason why I should bear it. I’m of 
no use to the poor fellow; he does not want— 
he never sees me. If anything, my presence 
is irksome to him; so that, happen what will, 
Tl start to-morrow, or next day at farthest.” 

He was one of those men to whom delibera- 
tion on any subject was no small labor; but 
who, once that they have come to a decision, 
feel as if they had acquitted a debt, and need 
give themselves no further trouble in the 
matter. In the enjoyment of this newly- 
purchased immunity he entered the room, 
where Glencore sat impatiently awaiting him. 

“ Another disappointment!” said the Vis- 
count, anxiously. 

sf Yes; Craggs has just seme, and says 
there’s no sign of a carriage for miles on the 
Oughterard road.” 

“T ought to have known it;” said the other, 
in a voice of guttural sternness. “He was 
ever the same ; an appointinent with him was 
an engagement meant only to be binding on 
those who expected him.” 

“Who can say what may have detained 
him. He was in London on business—public 
business, too; and even if he had left town, 
oo many chance delays there are in travel- 

rs have said every one of these things over 
to myself, Harcourt; but they don’t satisfy 
me. This isa habit with Upton. I’ve seen 
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him do the same with his Colonel, when he 
was a subaltern ; I've heard of his arriving 
late to a court dinner, and only smiling at the 
dismay of the horrified courtiers.” 

“ Egad,” said Harcourt, bluntly, “I don’t 
see the advantage of the tice. One is so 
certain of doing fifty things in this daily life to - 
annoy one’s friends, through mere inadver 
tence or forgetfulness, that I think it is but 
sorry fun to incur their ill-will by malice 

repense.” 

“ That is precisely why he does it.” 

“Come, come, Glencore; old Kixson was 
right when he said— Heaven help the man 
whose merits are canvassed while they wait 
dinner for him.’ I'll order up the soup, for if 
we wait any longer we'll discover Upton to be 
the most worthless vagabond that ever walked.” 

“T know his qualities, good and bad,” said 
Glencore, rising and pacing the room with 
slow, uncertain steps; “few men know him 
better. None need tell me of his abilities; 
none need instruct me as to his faults. What 
others do by accident, he does by design.— 
He started in life by examining how much the 
world would bear from him; he has gone on, 
profiting by the experience, and improving 
on the practice.” 

“ Well, if I don’t mistake me much, he'll 
soon appear to plead his own cause. I hear 
oars coming speedily in this direction.” 

And so saying, Harcourt hurried away to 
resolve his doubts at once. Ashe reached the 
little jetty, over which a large signal-fire threw 
a strong red light, he perceived that -he was 
correct, and was just in time to grasp Upton’s 
hand as he stepped on shore. 

“ How picturesque all this, Harcourt,” said 
he, in his soft, low voice; “a leaf’ out of ‘ Rob 
Roy. Well, am I not the mirror of punctual 
ity, eh?” 

“ We looked for you yesterday, and Glen- 
eore has been so impatient.” 

“ Of course he has ; it is the vice of your men 
who do nothing. How is he ?. Does he dine 
with us? Fritz, take care those leather pil- 
lows are properly aired, and see that my bath 
is ready by ten o’clock. Give me your arm, 
Harcourt ; what a blessing it is to be such a 
strong fellow.” 

“So it is, by Jove; I am always thankful 
for it. And you—how do you geton? You 
look well.” 

“ Do 1?” said he, faintly, and pushing back 
his hair with an almost fine-ladylike affectation. 
“T’m glad you say so. It always rallies me a 
little to hear I’m better. You had my letter 
about the fish?” 

% Ay, and I'll give you such a treat.” 

“No, no, my dear Harcourt ; a fried mack- 
erel, a whiting and a few crumbs of bread— 
nothing more.” 
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“Tf insist, it shall be so; but I promise 
you Til not be of your mess, that’s all. This 
is a glorious spot for turbot—and such oysters !” 

“ Oysters are forbidden me, and don’t let 
me have the torture of temptation. What a 
charming place this seems to be—very wild, 
very rugged.” 

“ Wild—rugged? I should think it is,” 
muttered Harcourt. 

“ This pathway, though, does not 
much care. I wish our friend yonder would 
hold his lantern a little lower. How I envy 
you the kind of life = lead here—so tranquil, 
so removed from all bores: By the way, you 
get the newspapers tolerably regularly ?” 

“ Yes, every day.” 

“ That's all right. If there be a luxury left 
to any man after the age of forty, it is to be 
let alone. It’s the best thing 1 know of— 
What a terrible bit of road! They might 
have made a pathway.” 

“ Come, don’t grow fainthearted. Here we 
are; this is Glencore.” 

“ Wait a moment. Just let him raise that 
lantern. Really this is very striking—a very 
striking scene altogether. The doorway ex- 
cellent, and that little watch-tower, with its 
lone star-light, a perfect picture.” 

“You'll have time enough to admire all 
this; and we are keeping poor Glencore 
waiting,” said Harcourt, impatiently. 

_“ Very true; so we are.’ 

“ Glencore’s son, Upton,” said Harcourt, 

resenting the boy, who stood, half pride, 
half bashfulness, in the porch. 

“ My dear boy, you see one of your father’s 
oldest friends in the world,” said Upton, throw- 
ing one arm on the boy’s shoulder, apparently 
caressing, but as much to aid himself in as- 
cending the stair. “I’m charmed with your 
old Schloss here, my dear,” said he, as they 
moved along. “Modern architects cannot 
attain the massive simplicity of these struc- 
tures. They have a kind of confectionery 
style, with false ornament and inappropriate 
decoration, that bears about the same relation 
to the original that a suit of Drury-lane tinfoil 
does to a coat of Milanese mail armor. This 
gallery is in excellent taste.” 

And as he spoke, the door in front of him 
opened, and the pale, sorrow-struck, and 
sickly figure of Glencore stood before him.— 
Upton, with all his self-command, could searce- 
ly repress an exclamation at the sight of one 
whom he had seen last in all the pride of youth 
and great personal powers; while Glencore, 
with the instinctive acuteness of his morbid 
temperament, as quickly saw the impression 
he had produced, and said, with a-deep sigh— 

“ Ay, Horace—a sad wreck.” 

“ Not so, dear fellow,” said the other, 
taking the thin, cold hand within both his 
own; “as seaworthy as ever, after a little dry- 


docking and ye It is-only a craft like 
that yonder,” and he pointed to Harcourt, 
“ that can a — sea in eX howe and 
never care for the carpenter. You and I are 
of another build.” 

“ And you—how are you?” asked Glens 
core, relieved to turn attention away from 
himself, while he drew his arm within the 
rs 

“The same iling mortal you always 
knew me,” ak ginny teaguillp 7 “ doomed 
to a life of uncongenial labor, condemned to 
climates totally unsuited to me, I drag alon 
existence, only astonished at the trouble 
take to live, knowing pretty well as I do what 
life is worth.” 

“ «Jolly companions every one!’ By 
Jove!” said Harcourt; “for a pair of fellows 
who were born on the sunny side of the road, 
I must say you are marvellous instances of 
gratitude. 

“ That excellent hip us,” said Up- 
ton, “has no thought for any calamity if it 
does not derange his digestion! How glad I 
I am to see the soup! Now, Glencore, you 
shall witness no invalid’s appetite.” 

As the dinner proceéded, the tone of con- 
versation grew ually lighter and pleasant- 
er. Upton only to permit his powers to 
take their free course to be agreeable, and 
now talked away on whatever came upper- 
most, with a charming union of reflectiveness 
with repartee. If a very rigid purist might 
take exception to occasional Gallicisms in ex- 
pression, and a constant leaning to French 
modes of thought, none could fail to be de- 
lighted with the graceful ease with which he 
wandered from theme to theme, adorning each 
with some trait of that originality which was 
his chief characteristic. Harcourt was pleased 
without well knowing how or why, while to 
Glencore it brought back the memory of the 
days of happy intercourse with the world, and 
all the brilliant hours of that polished circle in 
which he had lived. ‘To the pleasure, then, 
which his powers conferred, there succeeded 
an impression of deep melaricholy, so deep 
as to attract the notice of Harcourt, who 
hastily asked— 

“If he felt ill?” 

“ Not worse,’ said he, faintly, “ but weak— 
weary; and I know Upton will forgive me if 
I say, night.” 

“ What a wreck indeed!” exclaimed Up- 
ton, as Glencore left the room with his son. 
“ I'd not have known him!” 

“ And yet until the last half hour I have 
not seen him so well for weeks past.” 

“I’m afraid something you said about Ali- 
cia Villars affected him,” said Harcourt. 

“ My dear Harcourt, how young you are in 





all these things,” said Upton, as he lighted his. 


cigarette. “A poor icken fellow, 
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like Glencore, no fnore cares for what you 
would think a painful allusion, than an old 
weather-beaten sailor would for a breezy morn- 
ing on the Downs at Brighton. His own sor- 
rows lie too deeply moored to be disturbed by 
the light winds that ruffle the surface. And 
to think that all this is a woman’s doing! 
_ Isn’t‘that what’s passing in your mind, eh, most 
nt Colonel ? ” 

“ By Jove, and so it was! They were the 
be words I was on the point of uttering,” 
said Harcourt, half nettled at the ease with 
which the other read him. 

“ And of course you understand the source 
of the sorrow ?” . 

“Tam not quite so sure of that,” said Har- 
court, more.and more —_ at the tone of 
ees superiority with which the other 
spoke. 
me Yes, you do, Harcourt; I know you bet- 
ter than you know yourself. Your thoughts 
were these: Here’s a fellow with a title, a 
good name, good looks, and a fine fortune, 
going out of the world of a broken heart, and 
all for a woman !” 

“ You knew her,” said Harcourt, anxious to 
divert the discussion from himself. 

“ Intimately. Ninetta del la Torre was the 
belle of Florence—what am I saying, of all 
Italy—when Glencore met her about fifteen 
to ago. The Palazzo della Torre was the 

t house in Florence. The old prince, ber 

ndfather—her father was killed in the 

ssian campaign—was spending the last 
remnant of an immense fortune in every 
species of extravagance. Entertainments that 
surpassed those of the Pitti Palace in splen- 
dor, fétes that cost fabulous sums, banquets 
voluptuous as those of ancient Rome, were 
things of weekly occurrence. Of course every 
foreigner, with any pretension to the distinc- 
tion, sought to be presented there, and we 
English arene just at that moment to 
stand tolerably high in Italian estimation. I 
am speaking of some fifteen or twenty years 
back, before we sent out that swarm of domies- 
tic economists, who, under the somewhat er- 
roneous notion of foreign cheapness, by a sys- 
tem of incessant higgle and bargain, cuttin 
down every one’s demand to the measure of 
their own pockets, and by making the word 
Englishman a synonym for all that is mean, 
shabby, and contemptible. The English of 
that day were of another.class; and assuredly 
their characteristics, as regards munificence 
and high dealing, must have been strongly 
impressed upon the minds of foreigners, see- 
ing how their successors, very different peo- 
ple, have contrived to trade upon the mere 
memory of these qualities ever since.” . 

-“ Which all means, that, my lord stood 
cheating better than those who came ‘after 
him,” said Harcourt, bluntly. 
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“ le did so; and precisely for that very 
reason he conveyed the. notion of a people 
who do not place mogey in the first rank of 
all their speculations, and who aspire to no 
luxury-that they have’ not a just right to enjoy. 
But to come back to Glencore. He soon be- 
came a favored guest at the Palazzo della 
Torre. His rank, name, and station, combined’ 
with very remarkable personal qualities, ob- 
tained for him a high place in the old Prince’s 
favor, and Ninetta deigned to accord him a 
little more notice than she bestowed on any 
one else. I have, in the course of my career, 
had occasion to obtain a near view of royal 
personages and their habits, and I can say 
with certainty, that never in any station, no 
matter how exalted, have I seen as haughty a 
spirit as in that girl. To the pride of her 
birth, rank, and splendid mode of life, were 
added the consciousness of her surpassing 
beauty, and the graceful charm of a manner 
quite unequalled. She was incomparably 
superior to all around her, and, strangely 
enough, she did not offend by the bold asser- 
tion of this superiority. It seemed her due, 
and no more. Nor was it the assumption of 
mere flattered beauty. Her house was the 
resort of persons of the very highest station, 
and in the midst of them—some even of royal 
blood—she exacted all the deference and all 
the homage that she required from others.” 

“ And they accorded it ?” asked Harcourt, 
half contemptuously. 

“They did; and so had you also if you had 
been in their place! Believe me, most gallant 
Colonel, there is a wide difference between 
the*empty pretension of mere vanity and the 
daring assumption of conscious power. This 
girl saw the influence she wielded. As she 
moved amongst us she beheld the homage, not 
always willing, that awaited her. She felt 
that she had but to distinguish any one man 
there, and he became for the time as illustri- 
ous as though touched by the sword or enno-, 
bled by the star of his sovereign. The court- 
ier-like attitude of men, in the presence ofa 
very beautiful woman, is a spectacle full of 
interest. In the homage vouchsafed to mere 
rank there enters always a sense of humilia- 
tion, and in the observances of respect men 
tender to royalty, the idea of vassalage pre- 
sents itself most p-ominently ; whereas in the 
other case, the chivalrous devotion is not 
alloyed by this meaner servitude, and men 
never lift their heads more haughtily than 
after they have bowed them in lowly defer- 
ence to loveliness.” . 

A thick, short snort from Harcourt here 
startled the’ speaker, who, inspired by the 
sounds of his own voice and the flowing peri- 
ods he uttered, had fallen into one of those 

roxysms of loquacity which now and then 
Pefel him. That his audience should have 
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thought him tiresome or prosy, would, indeed, 
have seemed to him something strange; but 
that his hearer should have gone off asleep, 
was almost incredible. 

“It is quite true,” said Upton to himself; 
“ he snores ‘like a warrior taking his rest.’— 
What wonderful gifts some fellows are endowed 
with! and to enjoy life, there is none of them 
all like dulness. Can you show me to my 
room ?” said he, as Craggs answered his ring 
at the bell. 

The Corporal bowed an assent. 

“The Colonel usually retires early, I sup- 
pose ?” said Upton. 

“ Yes, sir; at ten to a minute.” 

“ Ah! it is one—nearly half+past one—now, 
I perceive,” said he, looking at his watch— 
“ That accounts for his drowsiness,” muttered 
he between his teeth. “Curious vegetables 
are these old campaigners. Wish him good 
night for me when he awakes, will you?” 

And so saying, he proceeded on his way, 
with all that lassitude and exhaustion which it 
was his custom to throw into every act which 
demanded the slightest exertion. 

“ Any more stairs to mount, Mr. Craggs?” 
said he, with a bland but sickly smile. 

“ Yes, sir; two flights more.” 

“ Oh, dear! couldn’t you have disposed of 
me on the lower floor ?—I don’t care where or 
how, but something that requires no climbing. 
It matters little, however, for I’m only here for 


a 5 

“ We could fit up a small room, sir, off the 
library.” 

“ Do so, then. A most humane thought; 
for if I should remain another night. Not at 
it yet?” cried he peevishly, at the aspect of 
an almost perpendicular stair before him. 

“ This is the last flight, sir; and you'll have 
a splendid view for your trouble, sir, when you 
awake in the morning.” 

“ There is no view ever repaid the toil of 
an ascent, Mr. C , whether it be to an at- 
tic or the Righi. Would you kindly tell my 
servant Mr. Schéfer where to find me, and 
let him fetch the pillows, and put a little rose- 
mary in a glass of water in the room—it cor 
rects the odor of the night-lamp. And I 
should like my coffee early—say at seven, 
though I don’t wish to be disturbed afterwards. 
Thank you, Mr. Craggs—Good night! Oh! 
one thing more. You have a doctor here. 


W6uld you just mention to him that I should |i 


like y y tory a a med about nine or half- 
night—good night.” 
Wied with a smile worthy of bestowal upon 


a court beauty, and a gentle inclination of the. 


head, the very ideal of gracefulness, sir Ho- 
saee "didislenst Mr. Craggs, and closed the 


door. 
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A MEDICAL VISIT. 


Mr. Schéfer moved through the dimly light- 
ed chamber with all the cat-like stealthiness 
of an accomplished valet, arranging the va- 
rious articles of his master’s wardrobe, and 
giving, so far as he was able, the semblance of 
an accustomed spot to this new and stran 
locality. Already, indeed, it was very unlike 
what it had been during Harcourt’s occupa- 


tion. Guns, whips, fishing-tackle, dog-leashes, . 


and landing-nets, had all disappeared, as well 
as uncouth specimens of costume for boating 
or the chase ; and in their place were display- 
ed all the accessories of an élaborate toilet, 
laid out with a degree of pomp and ostenta- 
tion somewhat in contrast to the place. A 
richly-embroidered dressing-gown lay on the 
back of a chair, before which stood a pair of 
velvet slippers worked in gold. On the table 
in front of these, a whole regiment of bottles, 
of varied shape and color, were ranged, the 
contents being curious essences and delicate 
odors, every one of which entered into some 

culiar stage of that elaborate process Sir 

orace Upton went through, each morning 
of his life, as a preparation for the toils of the 
day. 
‘djoining the bed stood a smaller table, cov- 
ered with various medicaments, tinctures, es- 
sences, infusions, and extracts, whose subtle 
qualities he was well skilled in, and but for 
whose timely assistance he would not have be- 
lieved himself capable of surviving through- 
out the day. Beside these was a bulky file of 
prescriptions, the learned documents of doc- 
tors of every country of Europe, all of whom 
had enjoyed their little sunshine of favor, and 
all of na had ended by “mistaking his 
case.” These had now been placed in read 
ness for the approaching consultation with 
“ Glencore’s doctor ;” and Mr. Schofer still 
glided noiselessly from place to place, prepar- 
ing for that event. : 

“ I’m not asleep, Fritz,” said a weak, plain- 
tive voice from the bed. “Let me have my 
aconite—eighteen drops; a full dose to-day, 
for this journey has brought back the pains.” 

“ Yes, Excellenz,” said Fritz, in a voice of 
broken accentuation. 

“T slept badly,” continued his master in the 
same complaining tone. The sea beat so heav- 
ily against the rocks, and the eternal plash, 
plash, all night irritated and worried me. Are 
you giving me the right tincture ? ” 

“ Yes, enz,” was the brief reply. 

« You have seen the doctor—what is he like, 
Fritz?” 

A strange grimace and a shrug of the should- 
ers was Mr. Schifer’s only answer. 


“I thought as much,” said Upton, with’a 
heavy sigh. ‘“ They called him the wild growth 
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of the mountains last night, and I fancied what 
that was like to prove. Is he young?” 

A shake of the head implied not. 

“ Nor old ?” 

Another similar movement answered the 
question. 

‘“ Give me a comb, Fritz, and fetch the glass 
here?” And now, Sir Horace arran his 
silky hair more becomingly, and having ex- 
changed one or two smiles with his image in 
the mirror, ‘lay back on the pillow, saying, 
‘¢ Tell him I’m ready to see him?” 

Mr. Schéfer proceeded to the door, and at 
once presented the obsequious figure of Billy 
Traynor, who, having heard some details of the 
rank and quality of his new patient, made his 
approaches with a most deferential humility. It 
was true, Billy knew that my Lord‘ Glencore’s 
rank was above that of Sir Horace, but to his 
eyes there was the far higher distinction of a 
man of undoubted ability—a great speaker, a 

t writer, a great diplomatist,—and Billy 

‘raynor, for the first time in his life, found 
himself in the presence of one whose claims 
to distinction stcod upon the lofty basis of per- 
sonal superiority. Now, though bashfulness 
was not the chief characteristic of his nature, 
he really felt abashed and timid as he drew 
near the bed, and shrunk under the quick but 
searching glance of the sick man’s cold gray 
eyes. 

v Place a chair, and leave us, Fritz,” said 
Sir Horace ; and then turning slowly round, 
smiled as he said, “I’m happy to make your 
acquaintance, sir. My friend, Lord Glencore, 
has told me with what skill you treated him, 
and I embrace the fortunate occasion to profit 
by your professional ability.” 

“Tm your humble slave, sir,” said Billy, 
with a deep, rich brogue ; and the manner of 
the speaker, and his accent. seemed so to sur- 
prise Upton, that he continued to stare at him 
a for some seconds without speaking. 

“ You studied in Scotland, I believe,” said 
he, with one of his most engaging smiles, while 
he hazarded the question. 

“Indeed then, I did not, sir,” said Billy, 


-with a keavy sigh; “all I know of the ars 


nedicatriz I picked up—currendo per campos 
—as one may say, vagabondizing through life, 
and watching my opportunities. Nature gave 
me the Hippocratic turn, and I did my best to 
improve it.” 

“ So that you never took out a re di- 
ploma?” said Sir Horace, with another and 
still blander smile. 

“ Sorra one, sir! I’m a doctor just as a 
man is a 
study of nature makes both one and the other ; 
that is, when there’s the raal stuff—the aure- 
cus afflatus—inside. Without you have that 
you’re only a rhymster or a quack.” 


poet—by sheer janius! “Tis the/ pee 
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“ You would then trace a parallel between 
them !” said Upton, graciously. 

To be sure, sir! ould Heyric says, that the 
poet and the physician is one :— 


“For he who reads the clouded skies, 
And knows the utterings of the deep, 
Can surely see in human eyes 
The sorrows that so heart-locked sleep.” 


The human system is just a kind of universe 

of its own; and the very same faculties that 

investigate the laws of nature in one case is 
in the other.” 

“T don’t ap the author a ‘ King Arthur’ 
supports your theory,” said Upton, gently. 

T Blechmote was an ass ; but mech. he was 
as great a bosthoon in physic as in poetry,” re- 
joined Billy promptly. 

“ Well, doctor, said Sir Horace, with one of 
those plaintive sighs in which he had habitu- 
ally opened the narrative of his own suffering, 
“et us descend to meaner things, and talk of 
myself. You see before you one who, in some 
fashion, is the reproach of medicine. That 
file of prescriptions beside you will show that 
I have consulted almost every celebrity in Eu- 
rope ; and that I have done so unsuccessfully, 
it is only necessary that you should look on 
these worn looks—these wasted fingers—this 
sickly, feeble frame. Vouchsafe me a patient 
hearing for a few moments, while I give you 
some insight into one of the most intricate 
cases, perhaps, that has ever engaged the fa- 
culty. 

It is not our intention to follow Sir Horace 
through his statement, which in reality com- 

rised a sketch of half the ills that the flesh is 
Pein to. Maladies of heart, brain, liver, lungs, 
the nerves, the arteries, even the bones, con- 
tributed their aid to swell the d catalogue, 
which, indeed, contained the usual contradic- 
tions and exaggerations incidental to such his- 
tories. We could not assuredly expect from 
our reader the patient attention with. which 
Billy listened to this narrative. Never by a 
word did he interrupt the description ; not 
even a syllable esca him as he sat ; and even 
when Sir Horace had finished speaking, he re- 
mained with slightly drooped head and clasp- 
ed hands in deep meditation. 

“ It’s a strange thing,” said he,at last ; “ but 
the more I see of the aristocracy, the more I’m 
convinced that they ought to have doctors for 
themselves alone, just as they have their own 
tailors and coachmakers—chaps that could de- 
vote themselves to the study of physic for the 
rage, and never think of any other disord-' 
ers but them that befal people of rank. Your 
mistake, Sir Horace, was in consulting the re- 
gular middle-class practitioner, who invariably 
imagined there must be a disease to treat.” 
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“ And you set me down as a hypochondriac, 
then ?” said Upton, smiling. 

“ Nothing of the kind! You have a malady 
sure lone but nothing organic. “Tis the 
oceans of tinctures, the sieves-full of pills, the 
quarter-casks of bitters poss bia’, has play- 
ed the divil with you. e human ma-chine 
is like a clock, and it depends on the propor- 
tion the parts bear to each other, whether it 
keeps time. You may make the spring too 
strong, or the chain too thick, or the balance 
too heavy for the rest of the works, and spoil 
everything just by over security. That's what 
your doctors was doing with their tonics and 
cordials. They did’nt see, here’s a poor washy 
frame, with a wake circulation and no vigor. 
If‘ we nourish him his heart will. go quicker, 
tobe sure, but what will his brain at? 
There’s the rub! His brain will begin to 
go fast, too, and already it’s going the pace. 
’Tis soothin’ and calmin’ you want; allayin’ 
the irritability of an irascible, fretful nature, 
always on the watch for seif-torment. -Say- 
bathin’, early hours, a quiet, mopin’ kind of life, 
that would, maybe, tend to torpor and sleep- 
iness — them’s the first things you need ; and 
for exercise, a little work in the garden that 
you'd take interest in.” 

“ And no physic ?” asked Sir Horace. 

“ Sorra screed! not as much asa powder or 
a draught, barrin’,” said he, suddenly catching 
the altered expression of the sick man’s face, 
“a little mixture of hyoscyamus I'll compound 
for you myself. This, and friction over the 
region of the heart, with a mild embrocation, 
1s all my tratement !” 

“ And you have eg of my recovery ?” 
asked Sir Horace, faintly. 

“ My name isn’t Billy Traynor, if I’'d not 
send you out of this, hale and hearty before 
two months. I read you like a printed book.” 

“ You really give me great confidence, for I 
perceive you understand the tone of my tem- 
perament. Let us try this same embrocation 
at once ; I'll most implicitly obey you in every- 
thing.” 

“ My head on a block, then, but I'll cure 
you,” said Billy; who determined that no 
scruples on his side should mar the trust re- 
posed in him by the patient. “ But you must 
give yourself entirely up to me, not only as to 
your eatin’ and drinkin’, but your hours of re- 
creation and, study, exercise, amusement, and 
all, must be at my biddin’, It is the principle 
of harmony between the moral and physical 
nature constitutes the whole sacret of my sys- 
ey To be stimulatin’ po hge ae and lavin’ 

e arteries dormant, is li ying a jig to 
minuet time—all must move + simultaneous 
action, and the cerebellum, the great fly-wheel 
of the whole, must be made to keep orderly 
time, d’ye ~mind.” , 

“TI follow you with great interest,” said Sir 
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Horace, to whose subtle nature there was an 
intense pleasure in the thought of having dis- 
covered what he deemed a man of original 
genius under this unpromising exterior— 
“ There is but one bar to these arrangements 
—I must leave this at once ; I ought to go tor 
day. I must be off to-morrow.” 

“ Then I'll not take the hélm when I can’t 

ilot you through the shoals,” said Billy. “To 

in my system, and see you go away before 

I developed my grand invigoratin’ arcanum, 

would be only to destroy your confidence in 
an elegant discovery.” 

“ Were I only as certain as you seem to be 
—” began Sir Horace, and then stopped. 

“ You'd stay and be cured, you were goin’ 
to say. Well, if you didn’t feel that same 
trust in me, you'd be right to go; for it is that 
very confidence that turns the balance. Ould 
Babbington used to say that between a good 
7 aaa and a bad one there was just the 
difference between a pound and a guinea. 
But between the one you trust and the one 
you don’t, there’s a whole wide ocean.” 

“On that score every advantage is with 
you,” said Upton, with all the winning grace 
of his incomparable manner; “and I must 
now bethink me how I can —p to prolong 
my stay here.” And with this he fell into a 
musing fit, letting drop occasionally some stray 
word or two, to mark the current of his thoughts 
— ‘The Duke of Headwater’s on the thir- 
teenth—Ardroath Castle the Tuesday after— 
Morehampton for the Derby day. These 
easily disposed of. Prince Boratinsky, about 
that Warsaw affair, must be attended to; a let- 
ter, yes, a letter, will keep that question open. 
Lady Grencliffe is a difficulty ; of I plead ill- - 
ness, she’ll say I’m not strong enough to go to 
Russia. I'll think it over.” And with this he 
rested his head on his hands, and sank into 
profound reflection. ‘“ Yes, doctor,” said he, 
at length, as though summing up his secret cal- 
culations, “ health is the first requisite. If 
you can but restore me, you will be—I am 
above the mere personal consideration—you 
will be the means of conferring an important 
service on the King’s Government. A variety 
of questions, some of tham deep and intricate, 
are now pending, of which I alone understand 
the secret meaning. A new hand would in- 
fallibly spoil the game; and yet,in my pre- 
sent condition, how could I bear the fatigues 
of long interviews, ministerial deliberations, 
incessant note-writing, and evasive conver- 
sations ? ” 

“ Utterly unpossible ! ” exclaimed the doctor. 

* el observe, it is utterly p=, mel 
rejoi Sir Horace, with one of his own 
dubious smiles; and then, in a manner more 
natural, resumed—“ We public men have the 
sad necessity of concealing the sufferings on 
which others trade for sympathy. We must 
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never confess to an ache or a pain, lest it be 
rumored that we are unequal to the fatigues 
of office; and so is it that we are condemned 
to run the race with broken health and shat- 
tered frame, alleging all the while that no ex- 
ertion is too much, no effort too great for us.” 

“ And may be, after all, it’s that very strug- 
gle that makes you more than common men,” 
said Billy. “ There’s a kind of irritabili 
that keeps the brain at stretch, and renders it 
equal to higher efforts than ever accompanies 
good every-day health. Dyspepsia is the soul 
of a prose-writer, and a slight ossification of 
the aortic valves is a great help to the imagi- 
nation.” 

“ Do you really say so ?” asked Sir Horace, 
with all the implicit confidence with which he 
accepted any marvel that had its origin in 
medicine. 

“ Don’t you fee) it yourself, sir?” asked 
Billy. “ Do you ever pen a reply to a knotty 
state-paper as nately as when you've the heart- 

burn ?—are you ever as epigrammatic as when 
’ you’re driven to a listen slipper ?—and when 
do you give a minister a jobation as purtily as 
when you are laborin’ under a slight indi- 

estion? Not that it would sarve a man to 
Be permanently in gout or the cholic; but for 
a spurt like a cavalry charge, there’s nothing 
like eatin’ something that disagrees with you.” 

“ An ingenious notion,” said the diplomatist, 
smiling. 

“ And now I'll take my lave,” said Billy, 
rising. “ I'm going out to gather some moun- 
tain-colchicum and sorrel, to make a diapho- 
retic infusion ; and I’ve to give Master Charles 
his Greek lesson; and blister the colt—he’s 
thrown out a bone spavin; and, after that, 
Handy Carr’s daughter has the shakin’ ague, 
and the smith at the forge is to be bled—all 
before two o’clock, when‘ the lord’ sends for 
me; but the rest of the day, and the night, 
too, I’m your honor’s obaydient.” 

And with a low bow, repeated in a more 
reverential nfanner at the door, Billy took his 
leave and retired. 


CHAPTER X. 
A DISCLOSURE. 


“ Have you seen Upton ?” asked Glencore 
eagerly, of Harcourt, as he entered his bed- 
room. 

“Yes; he vouchsafed me an audience dur- 
ing his toilet, just as the old kings of France 
were accustomed to honor a favorite with 
one.” . 

“ And is he full of miseries at the dreary 
place, the rough fare, and deplorable resources 
of this wild spot?” — 

“ Quite the reverse; he is charmed with 
everything and eee bags 0 The view from 
his window is glorious; the air has already 
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invigorated him. For years he has not break- 
fasted with the same appetite ; and he finds, 
that of all the places fe has ever chanced 
upon, this is the one veritable exact spot which 
suits him.” 

“ This is very kind on his .” said Glen- 
core, with a faintsmile. “ Will the humor last, 
Harcourt? That is the question.” 

“| trust it will; at least it may well endure 
for the short period he means to stay ; although 
already he has extended that, and intends re- 
maining till next week.” 

“ Better still,” said Glencore, with morc ani- 
mation of voice and manner. “I was alread 
growing nervous about the brief space in which 
I was to crowd in all that I want tosay to him; 
but if he will consent to wait'a day or two, I 
hope I shall be equal to it.” 

“In his present mood there is no impatience 
to be off ; on the contrary he has been inquir- 
ing as toall the available means of locomotion, 
and by what convenience he is to make va- 
rious sea and land excursions.” 

“ We have no carriage—we have no roads, 
even,” said Glencore, peevishly. 

“ He knows all that; but he is concertin 
measures about a certain turf-kish, I think 
they call it, which, by the aid of pillows to lie 
on, and donkeys to drag, can be made a most 
useful vehicle ; while for longer excursions he 
has suggested a convenience of wheels and 
axles to the punt, rendering it equally eligible 
on land or water. Then he has been design- 
ing great improvements in horticulture, and 
given orders about a rake, a spade, and a hoe 
for himself: I’m quite serious,” said Harcourt, 
as Glencore smiled with a kind of droll incre- 
dulity. “It is perfectly true; and as he hears 
that the messenger occasionally crosses the 
Lough to the Post—when there are no letters 
there, he hints at a little simple telegraph for 
Leenane, which should announce what the 
mail contains, and which might be made use- 
ful to convey other intelligence. In fact, all 
my changes here will be as nothing to his re- 
forms, and between us you'll not know your 
own house again, if you even be able to live 
in it. 

“ You have already done much to make it 
more habitable, Harcourt,” said Glencore, feel- 
ingly; “and if I have not the grace to thank 
you for it, I’m not the less grateful. To say 
truth, my old friend, 1 half doubted whether 
it was an act of friendship to attach me ever 
so lightly to a life of which I am well weary. 
Ceasing as I have done for years back to feel 
interest in anything, I dread whatever may 
again recall me to the world of hopes and fears 


—that agitated sea of passion, whereon I have 


no longer vigor to contend. To speak to me 
then of plans to carry out, schemes tp ac- 
complish, was to point to a future of activity 
and exertion; and I”—here he dropped his 
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voice to a deep and mournful tone—* can 
have but one future !—the dark and dreary 
one before the grave.” 

Harcourt was too deeply impressed by the 
solemnity of these words to venture on a 
reply, and he sat silently contemplating the 
sorrow-struck, but placid features of the sick 
man. 

“ There is nothing to prevent a man strug- 
gling, and successfully, too, against mere ad- 
verse fortune,” continued Glencore. “I feel 
at times that if I had been suddenly reduced 
to actual beggary—left without a shilling in 
the world—-—that there are many ways in 
which-I could eke out subsistence. A great 
defeat to my personal ambition I could re- 
sist. The casualty that should exclude me 
from a proud position and public life, I could 
bear up against with patience, and I hope with 
dignity. Lossof fortune—loss of influence— 
loss of station—loss of health, even dearer 
than them all, can be borne. .There is but 
one intolerable ill—one that no time alleviates, 
no casuistry diminishes—loss of honor! Ay, 


Harcourt, rank and riches do little for him 
who feels himself the inferior of the meanest 
that elbows him in a crowd; and the man 
whose name is a scoff and a gibe has but one 
part to fill—to make himself forgotten.” 


“T hope I’m not deficient in a sense of per- 
sonal honor, Glencore,” said Harcourt ; “ but 
I must say, that I think your reasoning on this 
point is untenable and wrong.” 

“ Let us not speak more of it,” said Glen- 
core, faintly. “1 know not how I have been 
led to allude to what it is better to bear in se- 
cret, than confide even to friendship ; ” and he 
pressed the strong fingers of the other, as he 
spoke, in his own feeble grasp. “ Leave me 
now, Harcourt, and send Upton here. It ma 
be that the time is come when I shall be able 
to speak to him.” 

“You are too weak to-day, Glencore—too 
much agitated. Pray defer this interview.” 

“No, Harcourt, these are my moments of 
strength. The little energy now left to me is 
the fruit of strong excitement. Heaven knows 
how I shall be to-morrow.” 

Harcourt made no further opposition, but 
left the room in search of Upton. 

It was full an hour later when Sir Horace 
Upton made his appearance in Glencore’s 
chamber, attired in a purple dressing-gown, 
profusely braided with gold, loose trowsers as 
richly brocaded, and a pair of real Turk- 
ish slippers, resplendent with costly embroid- 
“i a small fez of blue velvet, with a deep 
gold tassel, covered the top of his head, at 
either side of which his soft silky hair descend- 
ed in long massy waves, apparently negligent- 
ly, but in reality arranged with all the artistic 
regard to effect of a consummate master. 
From the gold girdle at his waist depended a 
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watch, a bunch of keys, a Turkish purse, an 
embroidered tobacco-bag, a gorgeously chased 
smelling-bottle, and a small stiletto, with an 
opal handle. In one hand he carried a meer- 
schaum, the other leaned upon a cane and 
with all the dependence of one who could not 
walk without its aid. The greeting was cor- 
dial and affectionate on both sides; and when 
Sir Horace after a variety of preparations 
to ensure his comfort, at length seated himself 
beside the bed, his features beamed with all 
their wonted gentleness and kindness. 

“T’m charmed at what Harcourt has been 
telling me, Upton,” said Glencore ; “and that 
you really can exist in all the savagery of this’ 
wild spot.” 

“T’m in ecstasy with the place, Glencore. 
My memory cannot recall the same sensations 
of health and vigor I have experienced since 
Icame here. Your cook is first-rate; your 
fare is exquisite ; the quiet is a positive bless- 
ing;.and that queer creature, your doctor, is 
a very remarkable genius.” 

* So he is,” said Glencore, gravely. 

“ One of those men of original mould, who 
leave cultivation leagues behind, and arrive at 
truth by a bound. ’ 

“ He certainly treated me with considerable 
skill.” 

“Tm satisfied of it; his conversation is re- 
plete with shrewd and intelligent observation ; 
and he seems to have studied his art more like 
a philosopher than a mere physician of the 
schools; and depend upon it, Glencore, the 
curative art must mainly — upon the se- 
cret instinct which divines the malady, less by 
the rigid rules of acquired skill than by that 
prerogative of genius, which, however exert- 
ed, arrives at its goal at once. Our conversa- 
tion had scarcely lasted a quarter of an hour 
when he revealed to me the exact seat of a 
my sufferings, and the most perfect picture o 
my temperament. And then his suggestion 
as to treatment were all so reasonable—so we 
argued.” > 

“A clever fellow—no doubt of it,” said 
Glencore. 

“But he is far more than that, Glencore. 
Cleverness is only a manufacturing quality— 
that man supplies the raw article also. It has 
often struck me as very singular that such 
heads are not found in our class—they belong 
toanother order altogether. It is possible that 
the stimulus of necessity engenders the great- 
est of all efforts, calling to the operations of 
the mind the continued strain for contrivance ; 
and thus do we find the most remarkable men 
are those, every step of whose knowledge has 
been gained with a struggle.” 

“I suspect you are right,” said Glencore ; 
“and that our old system of school education, 
wherein all was rough, rugged, and difficult, 
turned out better men than the present day 
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habit of everything-made-easy and every-bo- 
dy-made-anything. Flippancy is the char- 
acteristic of our age, and we owe it to our 
schools.” x 

“ By the way, what do you mean to do with 
Charley ?” said Upton. “Do you intend him 
for Eton ?” 

“T scarcely know—I make ee only to 
abandon them,” said Glencore, gloomily. 

“T'm greatly struck with him. He is one 
of those fellows, however, who uire the 
nicest management, and who either rise supe- 
rior to all around them, or drop down into an 
indolent, dreamy existence, conscious of power, 
but too hashful or too lazy to exert it.” 

“ You have hit him off, Upton, with all your 
own subtlety ; and: it was to speak of that boy 
T have been so eager to see you” 

Glencore paused as he said these words, and 
passed his hand over his brow, as though to 
prepare himself for the task before him. 

“ Upton,” said he, at last, in a voice of deep 
and solemn meaning, “the resolution I am 
about to impart to you is not unlikely to meet 
your strenuous opposition; you will be dis- 
posed to show me strong reasons against it on 
_ every ground; you may refuse me that amount 
of assistance I shall ask of you to carry out 
my purpose; but if your arguments were all 
unanswerable, and if your denial to aid me 


was to sever the old friendship between us, I’d 


still persist in my determination. For more 
than two years the project has been before my 
mind. The long hours of the day, the longer 
anes of the night, have found me deep in the 
consideration of it. I have repeated over to 
myself everything that my ingenuity could 
suggest against it—I have said to my own 
heart all that my worst enemy could utter, 
were he to read the scheme and detect my 
plan—I have done more, I have straggled 
with myself to abandon it ; but all in vain. My 
heart is linked to it; it forms the one sole tie 
that attaches me to life. Without it, the apa- 
thy that I feel stealing over me would be com- 
plete, and my existence become a mournful 
dream. In a word, Upton, all is passionless 
within me, save one sentiment; and I drag on 
life merely for a vendetta.” 

Upton shook his head mournfully, as the 
other paused here, and said— 

“ This is disease, Glencore !” 

“ Be it so; the malady is beyond cure,” said 
he, sternly. 

“ Trust me it is not so,” said Upton, gently ; 
“you listened to my persuasions on a more 


“ Ay, that I did!” replied Glencore, inter- 
rupting, “ and have I ever ceased to rue the 
day I did so! ' But for your arguments, and I 
had not lived this life of bitter, self-reproach- 
ing misery; but for you, and my vengeance 
had been sated ere this !” 
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“ Remember, Glencore,” said the other, 
“that you had obtained all the world has de- 
creed as satisfaction. He met you and recciv- 
ed your fire ; you shot him through the chest ; 
not mortally, it is true, but to carry to his 
grave a painful, lingering disease. To have 
insisted on his again meeting you would have 
been little less than murder. No man could 
have stood your friend in such a quarrel. I 
told you so then, I repeat it now, he could not 
ee ; what then was it possible for you 
to o 9” 

“ Shoot him—shoot him like a dog!” cried 
Glencore, while his eyes gleamed like the glit- 
tering eyes of an enraged beast. “ You talk 
of his lingering life of pain; think of mine ; 
have some sympathy for what J suffer! Would 
all the agony of his whole existence equal one 
hour of the torment he has bequeathed to me, 
its shame and ignominy ?” 

“ These are things which passion never treat 
of, my dear Glencore.” 

“ Passion alone can feel them,” said the oth- 
er sternly.. “Keep subtleties for those who 
use like weapons. As for me, no casuistry is 
needed to tell me I am dishonored, and just 
as little to tell me I must be avenged! If you 
think enn it were better not to discuss 
this question further between us; but I did 
think I could have reckoned upon you, for I 
felt you had barred my first chance of a ven- 
geance.” 

“ Now, then, for your plan, Glencore,” said 
Upton, who with all the Sexterity of his calling 
preferred opening a new channel in the dis- 
cussion, to aggravating difficulties by a further 
opposition. 

“1 must rid myself of her! There’s my 

lan,” cried Glencore, savagely. ‘“ You have 
itall in that resolution. Of no ayail is it that I 
have separated my fortune from hers so long 
as she bears my name, and renders it infamous 
in every city in Europe? Is it to you who 
live in the world, who mix with men of every 
country, that I need tell this? If a man can- 
not throw off such a shame he must sink un- 
der it.” . 

“ But you told me you had an unconquera- 
ble aversion to the notion of seeking a di- 
vorce ?” 

“ So I had—so Ihave! The indelicate, the 
ignominious course of a trial at law, with all 
its shocking exposure, would be worse than a 
thousand deaths! To survive the suffering of 
all the licensed ribaldry of some gowned cow- 
ard, aspersing one’s honor, calumniating, in- 
venting, and when invention failed, suggesting 
motives, the very thought of which in secret 
had driven a man to madness! to endure this 
—to read it—to know it went published over 
the wide globe, till one’s shame became the 

ip of millions—and then, with a verdict 
extorted from pity, damages awarded to re- 
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pair a broken heart and a sullied name, to car- 
ry this disgrace before one’s equals, to be 
again discussed, sifted, and cavilled at! No, 

pton; this poor, shattered brain would give’ 
way under such a trial. To'com it in 
mere fancy is already nigh to ness! It 
must be by other means than these that I at- 
tain my object !” ‘ 

The terrible energy with which he spoke 
actually frightened Upton, who fancied that 
his reason had already begun to show signs of 
decline. 

“The world has decreed,” resumed Glen- 
core, “that in these conflicts all the shame 
shall be the husband's, but it shall not be so 
here !—she shall have her share, ay, and by 
heaven! not the smaller share either !” 

“ Why, what would you do?” asked Upton, 
eagerly. 

“ Deny my marriage! call her my mistress !” 
cried Glencore, in a voice shaken with passion 
and excitement. 

“ But your boy—your son, Glencore ?” 

“ He shall be a bastard! You may hold up 

our hands in horror, and look with all your 

t got-up disgust at such a scheme; but if 
you wish to see me swear to accomplish it, I'll 
do so now before you, ay, on my knees before’ 
you! When we eloped from her father’s 

ouse at Castellamare we were married by a 
priest at Capri—of the marriage no trace ex- 
ists. The more legal ceremony was perform- 
ed before you, as Charge d’ Affaires at Naples 
—of that I have the registry here ; nor, except 
my courier Sanson, is there a living witness. 
If you determine to assert it, you will do so 
without a fragment of proof since every doc- 
ument that could substantiate it is in my keep- 
ing. You shall see them for yourself. She is, 
therefore, in my power; and will any man 
= to tell mie how I should temper that pow- 
er!” 

“But your boy, Glencore, your boy.” 

“Is my boy’s station in the world a 

rouder one by being the son of the notorious 

y Glencore, or as the offspring of a name- 
less mistress? What avail to him. that he 
should have a title stained by her shame! 
where is he togo? In what land ishe to live, 
where her infamy has not reached ? Is it not 
a thousand times better that he enter life ig- 
noble and unknown—to start in the world’s 
race with what he may of strength and power 
—than drag an unhonored existence, shunned 
by his equals, and only welcome where it is 
disgrace to find companionship ?” 

“ But you surely have never contemplated 
all the consequences of this rash resolve. It is 
the extinction of an ancient title, the aliena- 
tion of @ great estate, when once you have de- 
clared your boy illegitimate.” 

“ He is a beggar, I know it; the penalty he 
must pay is a heavy one; but think of her, 
Upton, think of the haughty viscountess, rev- 
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elling in splendor, and even in all her shame, 
the flattered, welcomed guest of that rotten, 
corrupt society she lives in. Imagine her in 
all the pride of wealth and beauty, sought af- 
ter, adulated, worshipped as she is, suddenly 
struck down by the brand of this disgrace, and 
lett upon the world without fortune, without 
rank, without even a name. To be shunned li 

a leper by the very meanest of those it had 

been an honor when she recognized them. Pic- 
ture to yourself this woman degraded to the po- 
sition of all that is most vile and contemptible. 
She that scarcely condescended to acknowledge 
as her equals the best born and the highest, 
sunk down to the hopeless infamy of a mis- 
tress. They tell me she laughed on*the day I 
fainted at seeing her entering the San Carlos 
at Naples—laughed as they carried me down 
the steps into the fresh air! Will she laugh 
now, think you? Shall I be called ‘ Le Pau- 
vre Sire,’ when she hears this? Was there 
ever a vengeance more terrible, more com- 
piete ?” - 

“ Again, I say, Glencore, you have no right 
to involve others in the penalty of ber fault. 
Laying aside every higher motive, you can 
have no more right to deny your boy’s claim 
to his rank and fortune, than I, or any one 
else. It cannot be alienated nor extinguished ; 
by his birth he became the heir to your title 
and estates.” : 

“ He has no birth, sir, he is a bastard—who 
shall deny it? You may,” added he, after a 
second’s pause, “ but where’s your proof ? 
not every probability as much against you as 
all documentary evidence, since none will.ay- 
er believe that I would rob myself of the suc- 
cession, and make over my fortune to heaven 
knows what remote relation.” 

“And do you expect me to become a 
party to this crime?” asked Upton, grave 


“You baulked me in one attempt at ven- 
geance, and I did think you owed me a repar- 
ation !” , 

“ Glencore,” said Upton, solemnly, “ we are 
both of us men of the world; men who have 
seen life in all its varied aspects sufficiently, 
to know the hollowness of more than half the 
prrtenion men trade upon as principle ; we 

ave witnessed mean actions and the very 
lowest motives amongst the highest in station ; 
and it is not for either of us to affect any 
overstrained estimate of men’s honor and good 
faith ; but I say to you, in all sincerity, that 
not alone do I refuse you all concurrence in 
the act you meditate, but I hold myself open 
to denounce and frustrate it.” , : 

“You do!” cried Glencore, wildly, while 
with a bound he sat up in his bed, grasping 
the curtain convulsively for support. 

“Be calm, Glencore, and listen to me pe 
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ly.” 
“ You declare that you will use the confi 
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dence of this morning against me,” cried 
Glencore, while the lines in his face became 
indented more deeply, and his bloodless lips 
quivered with passion. “ You take your part 
with her.” 

“T only ask that you would hear me.” 

“You owe me four thousand five hundred 
pounds, Sir Horace Upton,” said Glencore, in 
a voice barely above a whisper, but every ac- 
cent of which was audible. 

“I know it, Glencore,” said Upton, calmly. 
“You helped me by a loan of that sum ina 
moment of great difficulty. Your generosity 
went further, for you took, what nobody else 
would, my personal security.” 
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Glencore made no reply, but throwing back 
the. bedclothes, slowly painfully arose, and 
with tottering and uncertain steps, anprcached 
a table. With a trembling hand he unlock- 
ed a drewer and taking out a paper, opened 
and scanned it over. 

“There’s your bond, sir,” said he, with a 
hollow, cavernous voice, as he threw it into 
the fire, and crushed it down into the flames 
with the poker. “There is nothing now be- 
tween us. You are free to do your worst !” 
And as he spoke, a few drops of dark blood 
trickled from his nostrils, and he fell senseless 





upon the floor. 
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The Physician for All; his Philosophy, his Expe- 
rience, and his Mission. By John Spurgin, M. 
D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London, and Senior Physician to the Found- 
ling Hospital. Whittaker and Co. 


This clever and eccentric book will amuse the 
general reader, while it cannot fail in many re- 
spects to instruct him. Its topic is the para- 
mount influence of the blood in the determina- 
tion of health or disease, and the author con- 
trives to evolve in the course of.it a great deal 
of very useful and trustworthy information and 
advice. 

Let no reader be deterred from it, therefore, at 
its opening. No doubt an address to the general 
public on the origin of disease in the blood, which 
includes recommendation of a liquid condiment 
invented by the author, justifying, we are told, a 
patient’s encomium on the inventor that “ exegit 
condimentum sere perennius,” etc., does not at first 
sight look like what the profession or the public 
would expect from a member of the College of 
Physicians. But Dr. Spurgin does all in evident 
good faith, and with a sincere purpose. Nor is 
it to be asserted that one condiment makes a 
quack, arly more than one theory. The book is 
excellently worth reading for the suggestions as 
well as information it contains. Dr. Spurgin’s 
theory, moreover, of the connection of dis- 
eases with the blood, is not likely to be disputed 
by many members of his profession, since we 
suppose it means little more than their connec- 
tion with the body, of which blood is the main 
and to all intents and purposes essential part. 
To the author, however, it is especially an essen- 
tial part, inasmuch as he extends its domain, 
and makes even the tubes of the nerves blood- 
vessels of a certain kind :— 


“My view of the existence of a fluid, which I 
have designated the nerve-blood, in substitution 
of the animal spirits of older. writers, springs 
from my freedom of judgment on the subject. 
This nerve-blood is more to the body than the 
arterial or colored blood of sensuous observation, 
for the latter would be nothing without it, even as 


the muscles and glands would be powerless with- 
out their nerves, of eyen as the nerves themselves 
would be senseless and devoid of influence, un- 
less such a blood permeated them everywhere to 
impart to them of its own active nature. Call it 
the vehicle of sensibility, irritability, mobility, 
vitality, action, or force, or what you will; if it 
eludes occular sense, its organic productions and 
its sanguineous manifestations do not ; these be 
gin in translucent fluidity, and only become visi 
ble by density and composition ; but fluidity is 
the permanent circumstance, and even the essen- 
tial of mobility and vitality ; and in this fluid 
condition, the vital forces are ever operative 
which commence with the primordia and initia- 
ments of foetal existence and growth. For the 
nerves it is nerve-blood: in the blood-vessels it 
compounded into red-blood; its nature and 
power are resemblances of its parent source, and 
its tendency the world of nature cannot own, 
because the world of life is ever asserting its 
higher claim upon it as the fitting instrument of 
its intelligent purposes. This tendency, indeed, 
is the prime characteristic, and every science, 
with every art, conspires to further ‘and to secure 
its object, which is the preservation of the spe- 
cies. This nerve-blood is everything everywhere 
in its body ; the body owes everything to if, be- 
ginning, continuation, and renewal; its mate- 
rials with those of the body are perpetually 
changing, but tendency, nature, power, and form 
remain the same. Identity also is hereby se- 
cured, despite the changes of disease and decay, 
and every human individual can say, ‘ J am, there- 
fore I think,’ rather than with Stahl, ‘ I think, 
therefore Iam.’ For this nerve-blood to be an 
instrument in nature of such a principle as will, 
as the ground of a finite consciousness, as a rela- 
tive, ‘Iam,’—it must be compounded of the 
purest and most subtle elements of the world of 
nature.” 


We have said enough to show that the book is 
curious, and as Dr. Spurgin scatters liberally 
through its pages a good deal of sound profes- 
sional advice, the reader will be compensated for 
any little annoyance he may derive from so 
much of its eccentricity as happens to clash with 





his taste. 
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NEW-MEXICAN INDIANS. 


A Correspondent of the New-York Evening Post 
gives an account of Gov. Merewether’s Treaty 
with these Indians ; from which we copy a 
part. 


Tere were about two hundred and fifty men 
and women who came to the council, including 
nearly all the principal men — fifty perhaps were 
women. But it was difficult for an unpractised 
eye to distinguish male from female. They all 
wore long hair. None had beards, and they all 
rode alike — women as well as men, astride. I 
soon discovered, however, that there was a differ- 
ence in dress: the women universally had their 
shoulders and breasts covered. Many of them 
had papooses lashed to a board and swung on 
their backs. 

A preliminary meeting was held the next morn- 
ing, to which the Governor invited only the head 
men. He first inquired whether they were au- 
thorized and willing to make a treaty. The two 
oer chiefs were Tamuche and Ecusache. 

hey replied, they were. 

He then explained to them, through an inter- 
preter, what he wished to do, viz., to give them 
certain lands on which they were to remain — to 
give them so much per year ($5,000 for the first 
three years, and in all $60,000) through a term 
of twenty-five years —and that they must learn 
to work. These were the leading points in the 
treaty, and are in all Indian treaties. 

They agreed to ali very readily except the last. 
Learning to work did not a °y with their ideas 
of Indian dignity at all. The following is the 
substance of the diglogue that took place on the 
subject : — When it was first proposed — the In- 
dians replied : — 

We do not wish to plant ; we wish to hunt. 

Ques. But what will you do when the game is 
all killed 2 ' 

Ans. We do not think the deer will all be 
killed : young ones are all the time growing. 

Gov. I think it will; and then you will have to 
steal, and will be killed yourselves for the depra- 
dations committed by you. 

Indians. All you say is right ; but we do not 
think we shall ever want game. 

Gov. Our Government will help you farm and 
work ; but it cannot help you hunt. 

Ind. All right ; but the deer will not give out, 
and we can always buy corn. 

Gov. But last winter I had to help you; you 
came to me and said you had nothing for your 
women and children to eat; why did you not 
buy corn then # 

Ind. All you say is true; but we think the 
deer will last. 

Gov. Unless you work, I cannot promise to give 
you anything to eat. 

Ind. As long as we can kill deer, -we will not 
work. When we cannot, then we will learn. 

Gov. I will make a treaty with you not requir- 
ing you to work, but I will not promise to give 
you food ; but I would much rather you would 
work ; then [would help you, and feed you while 
yon were learning, for you will have to do so 
at last. 





After some consultation among themselves, 

a ae i— 
ell, if you wish it, we will begin to plant a 
little at a time until we learn, 

Gov. Will you begin at once, if I will give you 
mn pon send you two men to teach you how, 
and feed you while you are learning ? 

Ind. Yes, we will. 

Gov. I am glad of this, for I do not wish a 
of my people to starve — red or white — and this 
is the only way to prevent it. 

This point being gained, the governor then 
said that he wanted them to consent to live in 
peace with each other, not goto war. To this 
they readily assented — said they were anxious 
for this. He then asked what country they would 
like to have and how much. They informed him ; 


and it was the country he wished to give them, , 


and even more of it than they asked for. It was 
pointed out to them on the map, and its bounda- 
ries explained, as well as they could be He then 
told them to go over to their camp, and explain 
all to their people, and come again in the aftep- 
noon, and tell him if all were satisfied. 

They came in the afternoon, reporting all satis- 
fied. The treaty was again explained, article by 
article, and impressed upon their minds — after 
which, all the head men signed by touching the 
pen with which their names were written. 

The tribes in this territory have no suprems 
chief. Their chiefs are captains of equal authori 
ty, several of them in a tribe. Of the particulars 
of their organization I am not informed. 

The next morning they all assembled around 
the governor’s tent, and were seated in a semi- 
circle on the ground to receive their presents. 
These consisted of useful articles generally. The 
Governor is a practical man: he will not throw 
away money for trifles. He had blankets, shirfs, 
leather, knives, axes, tin cups, brass kettles, and 
some tobacco, looking-glasses, and brass wife. 
Each one got a portion, and also as much corn 
as they wished to carry; and they started for 
their mountains, richer and apparently happien 





From the Correspondence of the N. Y. Evening Post. 


A PETER THE HERMIT IN NICARAGUA. 


Amonc the various commemorations of Cok 
Kinney’s arrival in this country was a sermon 
preached last Sunday, by Rev. Benj. Smith, a 
colored Methodist clergyman, formerly of New 
Orleans, who combines, with his pe Bernt 
fanctions, the office of a publican. His board 
ing-house, which is advertised in the Central 
American as the “elegant, spacious and well-ver- 
tilated Central American Hotel,” where “ev 
delicacy is furnished in its season,” is used in tt 
absence of other accommodations, as the church 
of his ministrations. On the occasion referred 
to, the room which is provided with a few chairs 
and an unpainted pine bench and table, and so 
parated from the kitchen, by a cotton clotli, 6%, 
technically speaking, a “ California” petition, 
was crowded with perhaps seventy-five or mo 
people. It had been given ont that Mr. Smit 
had discovered a parallel between the expedition 
of Col. Kinney to the rich lands of Nicaragua 
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and the expedition of Moses and the children of 
Israel to Canaan, and there was quite a rush of 
the followers of the former to hear him. Among 
the auditors, who, by the way, were of all colors, 
might have been seen Gov. Kinney, Mr. Nelson, 
Col. Young, Mr. Fabens, and Capt. J. R. Swift, 
the two last mentioned having arrived from As- 
pinwall on the 2d inst. 

To give an idea of the spirit of the occasion, I 
subjoin a few stanzas from the a hymn 
which was sung. You will observe the allusions 
in it to Col. Kinney's mining and grazing dis- 
trict on the shores of Lake Nicaragua. If not, 
they will be made clearer by substituting in the 
first verse, though at a slight metrical sacrifice, 
the word Chontales for “ Canaan:” 


On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 
And cast a wishful eye 

To Canaan’s fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie. 


O, the transporting, rapturous scene 
That rises to my sight! 

Sweet fields arrayed in living green 
And rivers of delight ! 


There generous fruit that never fails 
On trees immortal grow— 

There rocks and hills and brooks and vales 
With milk and honey flow. . 


No chilling winds, nor poisonous breath, 
Can reach that healthful shore ; 

Sickness and sorrow, pain and death, 
Are felt and feared no more. 


There on those high and flowery plains, 
Our spirits ne’er shall tire ; 

But in perpetual, joyful strains, 
Redeeming love admire. 


Then followed the discourse, which, as I have 
before intimated, I was deprived of the pleasure 
of hearing. For the outlines of it, consequently, 
I am indebted to the reports of those who were 
more fortunate. 

The preacher announced his text to be Num- 
bers xiii. 30—“And Caleb stilled the people be- 
fore Moses and said: Let us go up at once and 

ssess it; for we are well able to overcome it.” 

irst came the introductory exercises. Moses 
and ‘the Israelites, observed the preacher, were 
near the borders of Canaan, the land which the 
Lord had promised them. 

By the latter’s direction, the great Israelitish 
chieftain selected twelve men, one from each 
tribe, commanding them to go forward and “ spy 
out the land of Canaan,” to “see whether it be 
fod or bad, and whether there be wood in it.” 

he spies accordingly went and found an ex- 

.ceedingly rich country, and, it being grape sea- 

son, cut down, near the brook Eschol a clus- 
ter of grapes that required two men to carry it 
on a stick. They also brought figs and pome- 
granates. 

“ My brethren,” remarked the preacher, “ there 
has been much discussion among the learned as 





to the precise weight of those same grapes. The 
sacred writings, howevez, leave us in the dark on 
this point, and it does not suit my purpose to 
make a digression to determine it. Two consid- 
erations enter into the question, in regard to both 
of which Moses has left us no information ; first, 
the strength of the two men who were employed 
to carry the bunch of grapes, and second, the 
distance which the grapes were carried ; for it 
may be presumed that one would not attempt to 
shoulder a weight for a hundred miles which 
might easily be borne one hundred yards. Ay 
suming, therefore, that the spies of Israel travel- 
led one hundred miles and were men of ordina- 
ry strength, we may safely attribute to the two 
grape-carriers the ability to carry between them 
a burden of two hundred pounds, the possible 
heft of the cluster of grapes, This, however, I 
would by no means lay down as a fact, preferrin 
to confine myself to the positive declaration 
Scripture, which states that two men were neces 
sary to transport the grapes, leaving unsolved the 
roblems of size and weight. In such acase, m 

loved hearers, I should not dare to settle the 
question for you.” 

But when on their, return, they were making 
the reports of their explorations to Moses, it ap- 
peared that some were either great cowards or 
very badly disposed towards Moses’ scheme of 
occupying the country of Canaan; for although 
they admitted it was a land “flowing with mi 
and honey,” they said that the gigantic and can- 
nibal sons of Anak dwelt there, before whom 
other folks were “ as grasshoppers ;” and it was 
a land that “eateth up the inhabitants thereof” 
But there was one courageous spirit among the 
spies, who was not inclined to back down. This 
was Caleb, the son of Jephuneh, who uttered the 
words of the text, “ Let us go up at once and pos 
sess it; for we are well able to overcome it.’ 

And now for Parson Smith’s application, which 
is said to have been as notable a specimen of pub 
pit eloquence as has recently been heard in Grey- 
town. “ There is,” said he, “in the interior of this 
magnificent part of God’s heritage, another Ca- 
naan—another “ promised land flowing with milk 
and honey.” There is wood there and plenty of 
gold and silver, and plains vast enough for the 
cattle of a thousand hills. We have, too, our 
own Moses [Colonel Kinney], who with his fol- 
lowers has come to possess it. Some wicked 
persons, as in the days of old, have falsely said 
it is @ bad country, where no man can live. But 
our Moses has lately sent a small party of ex- 
plorers [one of them boards with the preacher] 
into it, and they report that it is an ese | 
rich and healthy country, boldly advising wit 
Caleb, the son of Jephuneh, “ Let us go up at 
once and possess jt ; for we are well able to over- 
come it.” 

“ Our Moses has come here for a good object. 
He comes to seek and to cultivate the ‘ promised 
land” on the beaatiful shores of the San Juan 
and Indian rivers, and Lake Nicaragua. Les 
him and his expedition have faith in God’s pow- 


jerful arm, and in the Divine Providence, and 


they may go on “ from -conqueror to conquest,” 
until the whole country is theirs, and the sons 
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of Anak, giants and mancaters though they! Mr. Smith, who, as the advertisement of his ho- 
be, shall yield to the chosen people of the Lord,|tel states, is “a member and minister of the 


Amen.” 


I know that the Evening Post does not usually | the present case, for 
report sermons, but I hope that the subject, and} the pulpit oratory o 


the ingenious method of treatment adopted by 


Methodist Episcopal Church,” may excuse me in 
paying so much attention to 
n Juan. 
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CHINAISM AT HOME. 


Iw an extraordinary Letter to the Queen*—the 
ery of a fearfully oppressed and injured woman 
—it is pointed out that, by the present laws of 
England, only rich men can obtain divorce from 
their wives—an act of parliament being required 
for it—and that no more than four women ever 
obtained a divorce from their husbands. A wo- 
man who has been married in England, however 
she may have been obliged to live apart from her 
husband, has no independent standing in law. 
He may have driven her from his house by the 
harshest usage, or by his profligacy: it is no 
matter. “ As her husband, hg has a right to all 
that is hers: as his wife, she has no right to any- 
thing that is his.” If she gains money for her- 
self, or has it bequeathed to her, he can take it 
from her. In short, the position of a married 
woman in England is a monstrous anomaly. 

To the north of the Tweed, a wholly different 
system of law prevails, under which women are 
not nearly so ill treated, There the wife, if ac- 
cused of infidelity to her husband, can defend 
herself, which she cannot do in England. “ Her 
property is ptotected; rules are made for her 
“aliment” or support; and her clothes and “ pa- 

hernalia” cannot be seized by her husband. 
Above all, the law has power to divorce a vinculo, 
80 as to enable either party to marry again; and 
the right of the wi‘e to apply for such divorce is 
equal to the right of the fasband.” 

It has often been proposed to remedy the 
shocking absurdity, not to say cruelty, of the 
English law towards women, especially in the 
matter of divorce; but always some bugbear 
starts up to deter legislators from interfering. 
They fear to encourage wives to be unforgiving, 
to their hushands, by giving them independent 
rights, or affording them a power of divorce. 
It seems to be thought that advantage would be 
taken of any facility in this respect to an extent 
shocking to morality. Now, there is Scotland, a 
part of the same island, represented in the same 
parliament, visited for shooting every August, 
with this power of divorce for good cause neurly 
three hundred years old in it, and where returns 
show only about twenty cases atan average per 
annum ; proving, so far as experience can prove 
anything, that there is no undue inclination in 


* A Letter to the Queen on Lord Chancellor Cran- 
worth’s Marriage and Divorce Bill. *By the Hon. 





Mrs. Norton. ndon: Longman & Co. 1855. 


women to sue for divorce from their husbands, 
Yet, near as Scotland is, all this is in vain asa 
means of enlightening the House of Peers. If 
English women knew the comparative justice . 
they secure ——— in Scotland, they would 
all insist on being taken there by their fianceés, 
though Hymen were only to appear before them 
in the form of a blacksmith or a justice of peace. 
As it is, we wonder that the western railways 
never yet thought of advertising cheap trains to 
Gretna, on the pure ground of humanity towards 
their countrywomen. 

With all this staring us in the face, are we not 
entitled to regard England as a kind of China, 
which shuts itself up from all benefit from the 
example of other countries? Is it not in a man- 
ner worse than China, in as far as it ignores, not 
the advantageous usages of the outside barba- 
rians, but of its own kith and kin? Another 
striking example of its inaccessibility to any 
new ideas from without, is presented in connec- 
tion with the late newspaper stamp-laws. The 
advocates of a cheap press had all along the 
case of America to point to. There, newspapers 
could be purchased by all classes, and every 
place had its newspaper. The posting, where 
necessary, implied only a half-penny envelop. 
Nothing could he simpler or clearer, both as an 
encouragement to a similar system here, and a 
plan for working it. But all this was long in 
vain; and even when an unstamped piess was 
at length resolved on, a most valuable part of 
the American arrangements was slighted. The 
penny stamp was retained on a part of the im- 
pression of each paper, as the equivalent Of post- 
conveyance, that so a large part of the circulation 
of newspapers might still remain under the old 
bondage. It is satisfactory to know that the de- 
sign, if there was any, of this modification, is in 
a great degree defeated, for the railways are so 
liberal and active in transporting cheap news- 
papers to distant places, that the stamp is com- 
paratively little resorted to: as an example, we 
are assured that a new daily journal of the west 
of England, out of a circulation of 14,000, stamps 
only 400! But this does not excuse the Chinese 
obstinacy of the minister and his advisers in re- 
fusing to act by the light of a thoroughly similar 
case laid before him by our transatlantic cousins. 
Nor will it save him from the disgrace manifestly 
in store for him, of having, after all, to —_ 
the plan of the half-penny envelop, as the only 
one which is calculated to give the entire public 
the benefit of a cheap press.— Chambers's Journal. 
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From The Press. 


Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays and 
Chief Festivals of the Christian Year. Trans- 
lated from the German by Catherine Wink- 
worth. London : Longmans. 


THERE are two distinct species of religious 
poetry, or rather there are two principles under 
one or rather of which what we most admire in 
it may be ranged. One is common to all 
kinds of poetry, depending for its ‘excellence 
on the force of its ideas and expression, the 
variety and beauty of its images, and generally 
on those qualities which move the imagination. 
This kind of religious poetry may be composed 
by profane writers, and we find numerous 
specimens of it in their works, from Lucretius 
to Byron. One common form of it consist in 
describing the wonders of creation and refer- 
ring them to Deity, or in accumulating fanciful 
images as emblems of His Nature and of its 
workings. The other species is more special. 
Its excellence lies in the fervor with which 
it expresses purely devotional feelings, as love 
and gratitude, representing. the soul as in 
earnest communion with God, imploring his 
favor or deprecating his wrath. The one kind 
is the poetry of natural religion (if there be 
such a thing), the other of revelation. The 
lines of Byron tothe ocean, 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty form, 


and even the magnificent hymn of Addison, 
describing the glories of the heavens, are 
but the expression of that sentiment of 
awful reverence which the view of the wonders 
of creation irresistibly forces on an imagina- 
tive mind. Bat this vague sentiment has very 
little in common with that ‘approach of the 
soul to God, arising from firm belief in His 
Fatherhood, and in His nearness to us, which 
we require in devotional per. This element 
is only to be comprehended and appreciated 
by believing Christian people. The poet, asa 

t merely, either does not perceive it, or 
is inclined to condemn it as faulty in taste. 
When the Psalmist exclaims, “As the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee, O God,” every one can 
recognize a certain degree of beauty in the 
imagery ; but it is those only who know from 
actual experience what this longing is, how 
ardent is the passion and with what in- 
tensity it seizes on the soul, that can make the 


_ Verse their own, and feel in it a living truth 


far more precious to them than the poetical 


image. 

The best kind of devotional poetry is not 
that the significance of which can be instantly 
perceived and generally appreciated, but that 
which requires some sympathetic feeling for its 
comprehension, and hh goons on the mind, 
and becomes more prized as it is more medi- 





tated. That fervor, however, which is its best 
characteristic, is apt to run into vulgar and 
even irreverent extravagance, unless it be 
under the guidance of a truly poetic imagina- 
tion. Most of our Methodist hymns show this 
tendency, while the collections commonly used 
in our churches are, as a whole, deficient in 
the requisites both of spiritual aspiration and 
poetic beauty. That collection most exten- 
sively in use, and which is printed with the 
recommendation of the Bishop of London, is 
far from satisfactory. One hymn commences 
with the emphatic line, 


Tm not ashamed to own the Lord— 


a wonderful instance of coridescension, it must 
be admitted, on the part of a Christian con- 
gregation. 

Psalmody, as practised in our churches, is 
too plainly a contrivance to allow the minister a 
breathing pause, or to afford the congregation 
relief from one posture to another, or to fill 
up the gap necessarily occasioned in the in- 
tervals between distinct parts of the service. 
It does not appear to be practised for its own 
sake, and hence the two or three verses chosen 
—too brief for the expansion of a sentiment 
or of a striking passage in Scripture—are 
languidly listened to by the congregation, and 
endured as a necessary formality. 

The German churches, to judge from this 
selection, are much better supplied with devo- 
tional poetry than our own Chureh. We wish 
the translator of this attractive volume had 
given us some information as to the actual 
practice among German congregations., All of 
these pieces, according to our usage, would be 
much too long to be sung at once, yet their 
effect would be spoilt if split into frag- 
ments. Were Psalmody made a really im- 
portant and vital part of our service, one or two 
such poems as are contained in this volume 
might be sung entire, with great advantage to 
the devotional fervor of the congregation. As 
it is, there is scarcely one of them which would 
not, from its length, be out of place in any 
of our collections, though they might be very 
advantageously used in households, many of 
them having the character of pious ballads—a 
species of composition which might easily be- 
come as popular in this country as it has long 
been in Germany. One of the hymns in this 
volume, composed by George Neumarck of 
Weimar, avout two centuries ago, acquired al- 
most instant popularity. No one knew who 
wrote it, but a baker's boy at New Branden- 
burg learnt it, and was heard singing it over 
his work. The common people were charmed 
with it, and soon, we are told, “the whole 
town and neighborhood flocked to him to hear 
this beautiful new song :”— 


Leave God to order all thy ways, 
And hope in Him whate’er betide ; 
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Thou'lt find Him in the evil days 

Thy all-sufficient strength and guide; 
Who truts in God’s unchanging love, 
Builds on the rock that nought can move. ‘ 
What can these anxious cares avail, 

These never-ceasing moans and sighs * 
What can it help us to bewail 

Each painful moment as it flies ? 
Onur cross and trials do but press 
The heavier for our bitterness. 


Only thy restless heart keep still, 
And wait in cheerful hope ; content 
To take whate’er His gracious will, 
His all-discerning love hath sent. 
’ Doubt not our inmost wants are known 
To Him who chose us for His own. 


He knows when joyful hours are best, 
He sends them as He sees it meet ; 

When thou hast borne the fiery test, 
And art made free from all deceit, 

He comes to thee all unaware, 

And makes thee own His loving care. 


Nor, in the heat of pain and strife, 
Think God hath cast thee off unheard, 
And that the man, whose prosperous life 
Thou enviest, is of Him preferr’d. 
Time passes and much change doth bring, 
And sets a bound to everything. 


All are alike before His face ; 
*Tis easy to our God most High 
To make the rich man poor and base, 
To give the poor man wealth and joy. 
Trae wonders still by Him are wrought, 
Who setteth up, and brings to nought. 


Sing, pray, and swerve not from His ways, 
Bat do thine own part faithfully, 

Trust His rich promises of grace, 
So shall they be fulfill’d in thee; 

God never yet forsook at need 

The soul that trusted Him indeed. 


It is scarcely possible to exhaust the beauty of 
a simple composition of this kind. It is 
a creed in itself, and eminently calculated to 
form a habit of piety in the mind. We wish 
that by any process similar pieces could be 
made popular among the masses of our people. 
Their educational influence would be of in- 
calculable value. 

Though these hymns have been specially 
selected from Bunsen’s collection, to ac- 
cord with the different Sundays of the year, 

et many of them have a historical character. 
following is remarkable as having been 
often sung by Gustavus Adolphus with his 
army. It was composed by Altenburg, and 
bore the title,“ A heart cheering song of com- 
fort on the watchword of the Evangelical Army 
in the battle of Leipsic, September 7th, 1631, 
God with us.” This hymn was sung by the 
= Christian soldier immediately before the 

ttle of Liitzen ;— 
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Fear not, 0 little flock, the foe 
Who madly seeks your overthrow, 
Dread not his rage and power: 
What though your courage sometimes faints, 
His seeming triumph o’er God’s saints 
Lasts’ but a little hour. 


Be of good cheer; your cause belongs 
To Him who can avenge your wrongs ; 
Leave it to Him our nt. 
Though hidden yet from all our eyes, 
He sees the Gideon who shall rise 
To save us, and His word. 


As true as God’s own word is true, 

Not earth or hell with all their crew 
Against us shall prevail. 

A jest and byword are they grown ; 

God is with us, we are His own, 
Our victory cannot fail. 


Amen, Lord Jesus, grant our prayer! 

Great Captain, now Thine arm make bare; 
Fight for us once again! 

So shall Thy saints.and martyrs raise 

A mighty chorus to Thy praise, 
World without end. Amen. 


Several of the hymns bear relation to the 
distress and persecution consequent on the 
Thirty Years’ War. In the latter half of the 
seventeenth century a new school of devo- 
tional song was founded, of which the hymns 
of Johann Scheffler, commonly called Angelus, 
afford admirable specimens. “ The pervading 
idea of this school,” it is said in the introduc- 
tion, “is the longing of the soul for that inti- 
mate union with the Redeemer of the world, 
which begins with the birth of Christ in the 
heart, and is perfected after death.” The 
hymns of this school resemble those of our 

esleyans in spirituality, but are of higher 
poetical merit. We give one example from 
Angelus, though the specimen is scarcely a 
favorable one :— 


Nothing fair on earth I see 

But I straightway think on Thee ; 
Thou art fairest in my eyes, 
Source in whom all beauty lies! 


When I see the reddening dawn 
And the golden sun of morn, 
Quickly turns this heart of mine 
To Thy glorious form divine. 


Oft I think upon Thy light 

When the gray morn breaks the night; 
Think, what glories lie in Thee, 

Light of all Eternity ! 


When I see the moon arise 

*Mid Heaven's thousand golden eyes, 
Then I think, more glorious far 

Is the Maker of yon star. 


Or I think in spring’s sweet hours, 
When the fields are gay with flowers, 
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As their varied hues I see, 
What must their Creator be! 


When along the brook I wander, 

Or beside the fountain ponder, 

Straight my thoughts take wing and mount 
Up to Thee, the purest Fount. 


Sweetly sings the nightingale 
Sweet the:flute’s soft plaintive tale, 
Sweeter than their richest tone, 

Is the name of Mary’s Son. 


Sweetly all the air is stirr’d 
When the Echo’s call is heard ; 
But no sounds my heart rejoice 
Like to my Beloved’s voice. 


Come then, fairest Lord, appear, 
Come, let me behold Thee here ; 
I would see Thee face to face, 

On thy proper light would gaze. 


Take away these veils that blind, 
Jesus, all my soul and mind; 
Henceforth ever let my heart 
See Thee truly as Thou art! 


The hymns of Novalis belong to this school, 
and, in our opinion, are of the highest order 
of beauty. We must be content with one ex- 
ample :— 


Though all to Thee were faithless, 
I yet were true, my Head, 

To show that love is deathless, 
From earth not wholly fied. 

Here didsé Thon live in sadness, 
And die in pain for me, 

Wherefore I give with gladness 
My heart and soul to Thee. 


I could weep night and morning 
That Thou hast died, and yet 
So few will heed Thy warning, 
So many Thee forget. ~ 
O loving and true-hearted, 
How much for as didst Thou! 
Yet is Thy fame departed, 
And none regards it now. 


But still Thy love befriends us, 
Of every heart the guide ; 
Unfailing help it lends us, 
Though all had turn’d aside. 
Oh! such love soon or later 
Must conquer, must be felt, 
Then at Thy feet the traitor 
In bitter tears shall melt. 


Lord, I have inly found Thee, 
Depart Thou not from me, 

But wrap Thy love around me, 
And keep me close to Thee. 

Once too, my brethren, yonder 
Upgazing where Thou art, 

Shall learn Thy love with wonder, 
And sink upon Thy heart. 


In a very different style is the single hymn 





given here by De la Mothe Fouqué, but it has 
an excellence of its own. It is adapted to 
Quinquagesima Sunday :— 


And Jesus said unto him, Receive thy sight; 
thy faith hath saved thee. And immediately he re- 
ceived his sight, and followed him, glorifying 
God.—From the G 


My Saviour, what Thou didst of old, 
hen Thou was dwelling here, 

Thou doest yet for them, who bold 
In faith to Thee draw near. 

As Thou hadst pity on the blind, 
According to Thy Word, 

Thou sufferedst me Thy grace to find, 
Thy Light hast on me pour’d. 


Mourning I sat beside the way, 
In sightless gloom apart, 

And sadness heavy on me lay, 
And longing gnaw’d my heart ; 

I heard the music of the psalms 
Thy people sang to Thee, 

I felt thg waving of their palms, 
And yet I could not see. 


My pain grew more than I could bear, 
oo keen my grief became, 
Then I took heart in my despair 
To call upon Thy name; 
“ O Son of David, save and heal, 
As Thou so oft hast done! 
O dearest Jesus, let me feel 
My load of darkness gone.” 


And ever weeping as I spoke 
With bitter prayers and sighs, 

My stony heart grew soft and broke, 

ore earnest yet my cries. 

A sudden answer stilled my fear, 
an it was rs to — ‘ . 

“ Oh, poor blind man, be of good cheer, 
Rejoice, He calleth thee.” 


I felt, Lord, that Thou stoodest still, 
Groping Thy feet I sought, 

From off me fell my old self-will, 
A change came o’er my thought. 

Thou saidst,“ What is it thou wouldst have?” 
“ Lord that I might have sight ; 

To see Thy countenance I crave :” 
“ So be it, have thou Light.” 


And words of Thine can never fail, 
My fears are past and o’er ; 

My soul is glad with light, the veil 

son my heart no more. 

Thou blessest me, and forth I fare 
Free from my old disgrace, 

And follow on with joy where’er 
Thy footsteps, Lord, I trace. | 


The translation from the German is always 
easy and flowing, though sometimes the verse 
might be improved with a little more care. 
Altogether the volume is a pleasing one, com- 
bining high poetic merit with true devotional 
fervor, and serving to illustrate the growth of 
religious feeling in the German mind. 
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From The Spectator, 22 Sept. 
A HUSBAND FOR THE PRINCESS 
ROYAL, 


Prixce Freperick WILt1AM of Prussia 
is a guest at Balmoral, where the Royal Family 
of England is in villeggiatura. The Princess 
Royal, now almost fifteen years of age, is as 
tall as her mother, and is “ Laged gs woman ;” 
and a species of authoritative nod is given to 
the popular presumption that Prince Frederick 
William comes to court a bride. The suppo- 
sition is perhaps more premature than incor- 
rect. ween Victoria enjoyed an unusual 
degree of freedom for a British Princess in 
being the reigning Sovereign before she be- 
came a bride; and she was able to secure her 
own consent in accordance with the dictates 
of her affections. Etiquette has stifled more 
than one anecdote to prove the genuine char- 
acter of the attachment—stifled the tale, at 
least, until some future day, when history may 
record the earliest evidences ofgthat happy 
union which has rendered the Queen and her 
husband a model pair for the encouragement 
of the lieges. Of course a Princess Royal 
could not expect the same immunities with a 
Queen-regnant; but Queen Victoria is-a 
woman of so much sense as well as good feel- 
ing, that no one would expect a force to be 
put upon her daughter, and we do not imagine 
that the Princess Victoria will become Queen 
of Prussia expectant by any paternal or regal 
compulsion. If there is truth in the story 
current, it is most probable that the young 

ple are to make each other’s acquaintance, 
and that the Prince will be left to win the 
hand he claims. And, sooth to say, such a 
rize is seldom worth having unless it be 
airly won. Even princes have been com- 
pelled to discover that truth, as destiny makes 
them discover most truths which are essential 
to our mortal nature. 

But, however the Princess Royal may take 
it, what will the British public say? How 
does it relish the prospect of an alliance matri- 
monial with Prussia? The words give cool 
comfort enough; and yet even politically, the 
alliance, though not recommended by any 
great promise, is free from positive or known 
objection. “Il y a Prusse et Prusse;” even 
King Frederick William is not sup; -to be 
quite so Russian as he looks under the bad 
advice which controls his actions; but it is 
decidedly understood of his brother Frederick 
William Louis, Prince of Prussia, that though 
a commander of Russian musketeers and pro- 

rietor of an Austrian regiment of infantry, 
be is more national than Russian, and decid- 
edly opposed to the feeble and trimmin 
course of his Government. There is, indeed. 
no very authentic manifesto of sentiments on 
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his part, and perhaps we shall be correct if 
we do not suppose mh pines ideas to be 
strongly pronounced. Nevertheless, there is 
the corroboratory evidence that he has been 
if not in disgrace at least in official coolness 
on account of ‘his non-Russian tendencies ; 
and it is probable that the constant report of 
his sentiments has had some ground in his 
conversation, The present King has perhaps 
been more sinned against than sinning; but 
at best he is a man of feeble body and of 
feeble will, and nqw there appears every sign 
of his breaking-up. The Prince of Prussia is 
not more than se years of age; he 
seems to be in tolerab y vigorous health, and 
is likely enough to be Frederick William the 
Fifth. The Prince who has just been receiv- 
ed at Balmoral, his eldest son, is not quite 
twenty-four years of age: he is reputed to be 
an intelligent youth, and has the prospect of 
being Frederick William the Sixth of Prussia 
There does not seem to be anything frightful, 
then, in the destiny of a Princess Royal of 
England condemned to be Queen of Prussia 
under such circumstances, nor is there any 
strong political objection apparent on the face 
of the Almanach dé Gotha. 

On the other hand, could we count upon 
any advantage by the match? Queens-con- 
sort seldom go for much. If Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia was more Russian because the 
astute Czar called him “ Fritz” and treated 
him as one of the family, the result must be 
ascribed partly to the candid cunning of 
Nicholas, and partly to the pliant disposition 
of William. Victor Emmanuel is not more 
Austrian because his Queen is a daughter of 
the Grand Duke Reignier. In fact, almost all 
these royal families are related; so that, if we 
were to judge by ties of blood and wedlock, 
we might expect to find the court of Europe 
one happy family, instead of being the bear 

rden that it is. Orleans family has 
allied itself with Belgium, Naples, Brazil, and 
Spain; but it is not the less exiled; nor has 
the elder Bourbon branch, with its endless 
ties of blood, been able to keep or recover 
the throne of France. It was the first Napo- 
leon’s idea to rivet the crown upon his head 
by the link of a royal alliance ; but it was a 
miscalculation ; and the power of the present 
Emperor Napoleon, for all the doubts which 
hung upon its genesis, does not appear to be 
in the slightest de: diminished by the fact 
of his alliance with a noble but not a royal 
family. No doubt, these alliances constitute 
embarrassments or facilities according to the 
character of the persons allied, and still more 
according to the tact and will of the statesmen 
who know how to use collateral circumstances 
for political objects. Short of some revolu- 
tion, we must accept things as they are; and 
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if the Princess Royal is to be married on es- 
tablished principles, she must have a Prince 
and a Protestant for her consort. 

An intelligent writer in the Dublin Evening 
Mail conjures up many objections to the mar- 
riage, and suggests an escape from this routine 
round of royal couplings. 


A marriage between the Royal Houses of 
Prussia and England now, when Autocracy has 
got so heavy a blow in the fall of Sebastopol, 
may be thought useful to prevent the spirits of 
the corporation of despots from falling too low. 
This Prince of Prussia, to whom England’s 
daughter is affianced, and whom Prince Albert 
posted thirty miles to meet, is first cousin to the 
Czar; who will, no doubt, find in that. project 
of alliance, and in the delicate attention to his 
feelings which makes the time chosen for reveal- 
ing it, a pledge that he will not be driven to the 
wall. The indication is rendered more signifi- 
cant by the fact, that of the whole diplomatic 
body accredited to the Tuileries, the only mem- 
ber who did not join in the ceremonial of public 
thanksgiving for the triumph of the arms of the 
Allies was the Belgian Minister—the representa- 
tive of England’s most politic uncle and of Indé- 
pendance Belge. tis surely time to repeal the 
Royal Marriage Act, and to abolish that most 
unnatural restriction which forces our Royal 
Family into anti-national alliances, 


The public will perhaps trouble itself little 
about the absence of particular Ministers. As 
to the Indépendance Belge, it now represents 
the French rather than the Russian view. 
The truth is, that there are inconveniences from 
the limited choice afforded to royal people. 
They become like a clique at a watering- 

lace, at which everybody is known to every- 
dy else, and the feuds are as much increas- 
ed as the =< by this personal 
rapprochement. It is in this way that. we ac- 
eount for the reception given by the Queen 
to the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier. on 
their return to this country. The Dake and 
Duchess are both persons of some estimation ; 
they are members of the circle in which Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert move; and that 
would justify their reception, even if, in a 
technical point of view, they did not rather 
represent Spain than the suspended preten- 
sions of the house of Orleans. 

The difficulty of the repeal of the Royal 
Marriage Act is not of royal making. George 
the Fourth might have had objections to a 
Sussex marriage, and there might even at 


‘the present day be inconveniences if collateral 
‘members of the Royal Family were able to 


consolidate alliances according to their per- 
sonal predilections, without regard to state 
dignities and necessities. But the grand 
objection to any striking departure from the 
Royal Marriage Act would come from the 
public. Only let us imagine the suspicions 
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incessantly levelled at any British family into 
which the Princess Reyal should marry! 
There is not a cousin oi the whole kin that 
could stir without exciting doubts of corrup- 
tionsefavoritism, and nepotism. In view of 

difficulties a Prussian Prince is perhaps 
something better than a pis aller; and if 
Englishmen look after their own interests 
with sufficient vigilance and sufficient will, 
they need not fear that the power of this 
country will be made away with in a mar- 
riage-contract. 





From the Times, 3 Oct. 
THE PRUSSIAN WOOING. 


Arter the first great outbreak of the great 
revolutionary war Prussia contrived for many 
ears to keep herself free from entangling al- 
iances, and, by a vacillating and discredita- 
ble but, up to a certain. point, successful . poli- 
cy, to preserve to her subjects the blessings of a 
dishonorable peace long after the rest of Eu- 
rope was weakened and desolated by war. 
But all this caution and trimming availed not. 
The wheel of destiny revolved, and Prussia 
could no longer avoid confronting those dan- 
gers which she had so meanly and pusillani- 
mously avoided. The great military power of 
Germany—the school of heroes, the elysium 
of tacticians, whose reviews were visited from 
every quarter of Europe by all the students 
of high military art,—fell prostrate at a single 
blow, like a pa without a heart, on the field 
of Jena, and surrendered within fifteen days 
all her strong places into the hands of the 
conqueror. But we doubt if even this disas- 
trous reverse, and all the unspeakable humili- 
ation that succeeded it, so effectually lowered 
the character and prestige of the Prussian 
monarchy as the course adopted by the degen- 
erate successor of Frederick the Great during 
the last three years. His conduct has pro- 
claimed to the world that the Royal family of 
Prussia regards itself as the mere leader of the 
van of Russian aggression,—satraps nominally 
independent, because it suits the purposes of 
thejr master that they should be so, but really 
speaking the language and doing the will of a 
foreign and hostile Power. The effect of this 
has been twofold; it has completely degraded 
Prussia from the rank of a first-rate Power, 
making her presence in the councils of Eu- 
rope a mere fraud, which, under the sem- 
blance of equality, really gives two votes out 
of five to Russia.: The second effect is, unless 
we be much mistaken, to establish a wide and 
impassable breach between the Court and peo- 
ple of Prussia. Every feeling of the nation— 
its patriotism, its independence, its Spartan 
courage, its highly developed intelligence— 
has been hurt and lacerated to the very quick 





by the disgraceful spectacle of the last few 
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years. The names of the Royal family are as- 
sociated in the minds of the people with the 
notions of foreign subjection, national degra- 
dation, and the systematic sacrifice of Prussian 
interests to Russian influence. The nation 
neither loves nor fears its King, and views in 
him and his family the representation of that 
which it both fears and hates. 

We make these remarks, not with a view 
of exciting any ill feeling between this coun- 
try and Prussia, but because they happen to 
have an immediate bearing on a very delicate 
and interesting subject. On the very day on 
which we announced the capture of Sebasto- 
ee it also transpired that Prince Frederick 

illiam of Prussia had arrived at Balmoral 
for the purpose of “improving his acquaint- 
ance with the Princess Royal.” It is under- 
stood, so far asa matter of this kind can be 
understood, that in the year 1851, when her 
Royal Highness had attained the mature age 
of ten years, a kind of preliminary understand- 
ing was entered into that she was one day to 
become the bride of this young Prince, the 
heir presumptive to the Prussian Crown ; and 
now that the Princess has attained the age of 
fifteen years it may be supposed that the ne- 
— is about to advance another stage. 

tis the misfortune of Royalty that these do- 
mestic transactions, which in private life are 
concealed under so much reserve, must inevi- 
tably be treated as matters of public concern, 
involving as they do not merely the happiness 
or misery of two young people, but questions 
of policy and alliance most important to the 
future destiny of empires and of kingdoms. Is 
it, then, or is it not expedient, that a daughter 
of England should take her place upon the 
throne of Prussia; and, in forwarding such a 
match, are the parties principally concerned 
consulting the happiness of the young Prin- 
cess, or the safety, honor, and welfare of our 
Sovereign and her dominions? We lay no 
stress on the fact of the rapid and visible de- 
cay of Prussian power and influence since 
1851; nor, following the precedents of former 
times, should we regard it as any substantial 
objection if King Frederick William should 
succeed in placing what was once a great Pow- 
er on a level with the petty kingdoms of Sax- 
ony, Bavaria, or Wurtemberg. It has never 
been the policy of England to seek the alli- 
ance of first-rate States; and whenever she 
has deviated from that policy she has seen 
reason to repent it. In one sense, however, 
an alliance with Prussia may be considered as 
a step towards an alliance with Russia. The 
two Royal families are inextricably entwined 
in the bonds of relationship, of sympathy, and 
of mutual interest; and it needs Fittle argu- 
ment to prove that the present is, at any rate, an 
ill chosen time for bringing us into contact with 
the Court of St. Petersburg, or raising asuspicion 
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of its influence over any portion of the Royal 
family of England. In humbling Russia we 
are not only reducing a barbarous and aggres- 
sive Power, but plucking up from the very 
depths of the ocean that mighty anchor upon 
which all the anti-popular dynasties of Europe 
hope to ride out the storm of public indigna- 
tion and contempt. Why should we place a 
daughter of Eng in a situation in which 
devotion to her husband must be treason to 
her country—why distract her mind between 
wishes for the welfare of the family which she 
has left and that into which she is to be re- 
ceived? Nor is this all. Who is there that 
does not see that the days of these paltry Ger- 
man dynasties are numbered, and that it is as 
impossible for them to survive the downfall 
of Russian influence as for the branches to 
outlive the trunk that gives them sap and nu- 
triment? Upon what, indeed, do they rest 
when deprived of these alien and exotic in- 
fluences? From their subjects they have 
withheld the liberty they promised, and made 
its loss only the more arn felt by adding 
foreign di tion to internal servitude. 
They await but the first blast that shakes the 
forest to fall prostrate, bearing down with 
them in their ruin the lesser plants that have 
sought shelter under their shade. The ban- 
ishment of the Royal family seems an indis- 
a step in the course of freedom. It 

been so in England, in France, and in 
Spain ; how long may it be until it is so in 
Prussia also ? 

Sup this marriage to take place, who 
can how soon we may see the Princess 
whose betrothal to a member of the house of 
Hohenzollern is now being hurried on with 
such ill-omened haste return to these shores, 
stript of the pomp and dignity with which she 
departed from them, to find as an exile and a 
fugitive in the home of her ancestors that asy- 
lum which already receives within its arms so 
many of the great ones of the earth? Or, far 
worse, why may it not be the fate of this Prus- 
sian Prince, as of so many others of Royal and 
noble lineage, to enter the Russian service, 
and to pass those years which flattering antici- 
pation now destines to crown in ignominious 
attendance as a General officer on the levee 
of his Imperial Master, having lost even the 
privilege of his birth, which is conceded to no 
German in Russia? Why link the fortunes 
of a daughter of England with all this uncer- 
tainty—all this danger? Why embark anew 
on the troubled sea of intérnal German politics, 
from which the devolution of Hanover to the 
male branch hasso happily relieved us? Sure- 
ly» the same considerations which would ren- 

er it most imprudent for a private citizen of 
assured position and easy fortune to unite his 





daughter to a man engaged in hazardous spec- 
ulations ought to apply with tenfold force to 
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-an union with the bankrupt dynasties that yet 
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for a little while encumber the central thrones 
of Central Europe. What is his Prussian 
Majesty to us, or we to him? We never seem 
to agree to do the same thing at the same time. 
When in 1850 he armed against Austria we 
were anxious for peace ; now we are involved 
in war, he in protocols. What sympathy can 
exist between a Court supported like ours on 
the solid basis of popular om and nation- 
al respect, and a camarilla just engaged in the 
interests of a foreign patron in trampling out 
the last embers of popular government which 
a revolution, resisted with perfidy, yielded to 
with cowardice, and quelled with insolence, 
had left behind it? For our part, we wish for 
the daughters of our Royal house some better 
fate than union with a y whores which knows 
neither what is due to its own dignity, to the 
rights of the people over whica it presides, nor 
to the place it occupies in the great European 
confederacy; and we regard it as a poor se- 
quel to the efforts which have broken the 
strength of Russia that we should ally our- 
selves with Princes who are only too happy to 
be ranked among her pensioners and support- 
ers. The people of England, at all events, 
has no wish to improve its acquaintance with 
any Prince of the house of Hohenzollern. 





From the Times, 1 Oct. 
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BENEATH a dull gray canopy of cloud, and 
under weeping skies, London yesterday offer- 
ed up her thanksgiving for the national suc- 
cesses at Sebastopol. It cannot be said that 
this great capital was glad on the occasion— 
nay, the minds of the mass of worshippers in 
the metropolitan churches seemed to sympa- 
thize with the aspect of Heaven, and their 
eyes were too often dimmed by the thought of 
a success so near akin to a reverse. Still, 
amidst tears and sighs and sobs, and in con- 
gregations whose sable garments too often re- 
vealed the sad story of some dear one now 
still and cold in the Crimean earth, the feeling 
of peng y prevailed,—thankfulness that 
the first act of this t tragedy is over, and 
that for a while England may dwell on the im- 
pressions of the last awful scene. That scene 
18 pictured with no careless and no unfaithful 
touch by the hand of our correspondent, and 
even the many days that have elapsed since 
the event was known have not diminished the 
interest of the description. If England ever 
did want a lesson, not to humble her, but to 
teach her to prosecute a righteous cause with 
moderation and self-denial, it has been given 
by the results of this war. Very early in it 
we anticipated as the most probable alterna- 
tive, that even in the case of substantial suc- 





cess the event might be rather honorable than 


glorious, and that we might be more content 
with past fame than eager to embark in new 
quarrels. We even incurred some unfavora- 
ble comments by suggesting the salutary ten- 
dency ot so qualified atriumph. Yet, after diffi- 
culties and countervailing efforts that at the 
beginning of this war it would have been folly 
to imagine, we have arrived at an event which, 
though very far from final, fully justifies all 
our caution. The Englishman who stands 
among the ruins of Sebastopol has far more 
reason to weep, as many a conqueror has done 
before, than to pant for new battlefields. A 
vast sacrifice has been offered up. Myriads 
of men of many nations; the tribes of many 
a steppe ; the labors of many a harvest; the 
flocks and herds of many a valley ; armies and 
fleets ; a city and fortresses; vast fabrics ‘that 
have been slowly rising from the rock or the 
shore ; accumulations of artillery, missiles, 
powder, food, and all the fell material of war, 
which, after such an unparalleled waste, seem- 
ed still inexhaustible; the resources of em- 
pires at the highest pitch of art, have all been 
collected and heaped ther, only to be 
hacked and hewn, rent and torn, buried in the 
earth and flung to the skies, smashed, ground 
to dust, blasted and burnt, gashed, riddled, 
mangled, dismembered, reduced to mortal ago- 
ny and festering corruption, till the whole lies 
at length motionless and silent, a mere chaos 
of shattered fragments and mortal remains. 
Never since the beginning of history was seen 
so vast a pile of ruin and misery, contributed 
by so large a portion of the human race. 
With the exception of a few odious features 
from which we are happily spared, the catas- 
trophe is without an equal in the annals of 
war. And what is the moral? Is it that the 
Englishman isa better soldier than the French- 
man, or even the Russian? Is it that we are 
pre-eminent in generalship, in dashing cour- 
age, in mechanical ingenuity, in abundance of 
material resources and versatility of genius ? 
Is it that they who rule the sea must needs 
also shake the earth? Is it that a constitu- 
tional government must give us an advantage 
over slaves? Whoever once expected aught 
df these things must now give up the idle 
hope ; for, so far as England is concerned, the 
only augury we can gather from the huge hec- 
atomb is the hard though final triumph of jus- 
tice, liberty, and truth. This is much indeed, 
but it is not all. Whatever we ventured to 
ask from Heaven in our prayers has been 
granted. If any one asked for more—if any 
ambitious mortal intruded national glory or ag- 
dizement into the solemn litany of na- 
tions, he has been signally disappointed. 

We now see on what hard conditions even 
duty must be done. England has seen this 
many a time before, but the lesson is soon for- 
gotten, and must be taught again. The sol- 
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dier who exclaimed that “ to fight for his coun- 
try was the only infallible omen” did but pe- 
rish before its fall, and Western Europe now 
sees that a still nobler cause than that of coun- 
try is not to be undertaken without a propor- 
tionate cost, and may bring no glory beyond 
the most naked success. In the very magni- 
tude, sacredness, and necessity of the quarrel, 
we early saw and predicted its fearful risks and 
sacrifices. Yet we never could have imagin- 
ed, and certainly should not have ventured to 
impose upon our readers, so horrible a picture 
as that of the event. Yet this is merely the 
beginning, and we see in the scorched and 
gory ruins of Sebastopol only the first step in 
the long work before us. The salvation of 
liberty and civilization from Russian aggres- 
sion can only be worked out with fear and 
trembling among men, amidst the confused 
sound of an artillery that mocks Heaven’s 
thunder on many a hard-fought field strewn 
with garments rolled in blood. An irresistible 
necessity has brought us to where we stand, 
but who can say when that necessity will be 
satisfied ? All we know is that there must be 
no turning back, that it must be satisfied at 
any cost. Once landed on the soil of the Cri- 
mea, honor as well as self-preservation impell- 
ed us to the Alma; thence delay was danger- 
ous till we arrived beneath the fated walls ; we 
had to defend ourselves at Balaklava and Inker- 
mann, and were besieged a whole winter in our 
trenches and camp ; pushed on earlier than our 
ye pe warranted, we were obliged to as- 
sault and suffer defeat on a day hitherto mark- 
ed with victory in our calendar; honor led tis 
to the breach where we were certain to be re- 
pelled; again, on the last day of Sebastopol, 
when the lists were about to be closed, and 
the curtain of endless night about to fall on 
that stage, we met our last opportunity, un- 
pre red, disordered, ill-advised, in poverty of 
eadership and effeteness of invention, and, 
goaded on beyond our own tardy pace by the 
example of our allies and the awfulness of our 
cause, we were driven to the slaughter. Thus 
from first to last we havé had little to boast of. 
Woe, indeed, to those that attack us, even 
though they find us, as they always do find us, 
unprepared ; but ours is not now, at least, the 
military skill, ours is not the master mind, ours 
is not the creative genius to organize the at- 
tack, to command victory, and appropriate the 
palm. We did these’ things once, but we do 
them no longer. Fifty years ago we had a 
General, but English generals are like Ameri- 
can aloes,—they come into bloom once, per- 
haps, in a century. There is no disguising it, 
and the less we blink the fact the better—we 
are now novices in war. With a righteous 
cause, an overwhelming necessity, and gallant 
allies, we quit ourselves like men. Non om- 
nia possumus omnes. We beat the world in 
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some things; in other respects we have our 
superiors. 

The catastrophe, if such it can be called, 
has been so long coming, that few probably re- 
flect on the really brief interval which has se- 
parated the most glorious triumphs of civiliza- 
tion from the worst horrors of war. Only four 
years ago we were all dreaming of universal 
peace. From the green sward that half girts 
this quiet metropolis, by the banks of an arti- 
ficial lake, among ancient trees, every leaf of 
which was religiously respected, there rose u 
as if by enchantment, a temple of concord, 
worthy of its purpose as a resort of all nations, 
and for the amicable rivalry of universal art. 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, Turks, and 
Russians were there all seen displaying their 
native productions, from which we remember 
all warlike weapons were religiously excluded, 
and comparing their several skills. As it was 
once asked “ Let us make three tabernacles,” 
so in this instance fond philanthropy demand- 
ed that the temple should ever remain, and 
that all nations might continue to find a neu- 
tral ground for improvement, and a home for 
the arts of peace. That concourse dispersed ; 
those treasures were’scattered; that fabric 
melted away, and the plough has Jong passed 
over the soil where it stood. Not three years 
had passed when there was another concourse 
of nations, another trial of skill; other piles 
of manufactures; hardware in abundance, 
shot and shell, musket and sword and bayo- 
net ; a whole harvest of dragons’ teeth. Then 
came other rivalries, arbitrations, and prizes. 
It was to a small promontory at the other end 
of Europe, three thousand miles off, in the 
midst of barbarism, that the scene was remov- 
ed; and thither half the civilized world went 
to converse in the proper language of this 
fresh competition. It was Sebastopol. Buta 
twelvemonth ago that great gathering was 
opened, and it too, with the long-prepared fa- 
bric, has now disappeared ; not to be replaced 
by green turf, but to afflict and inflame the 
whole world with its hideous pile of death and 
destruction. Not four whole years have inter- 
vened between two spectacles each unexam- 

led, yet in so different kinds, and so fearful- 
y opposite. No words are necessary to point 
the inevitable moral of the fearful contrast, 
which we gladly leave to the solemn feelings 
of our readers. 





CHINESE INSURGENTS AND BRITISH 
‘ POLICY. 


To the Editor of the Times. 
Srr,—In your paper of to-day appeared 
the last of a series of letters from Mr. ie Mac- 
donald, merchant in China, on the state of 
that country, and on Occidental—more espe- 
cially British—proceedings there. 
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Everything which appears in the columns 
of your paper greatly influences the formation 
of that public opinion of which, in Anglo- 
Saxon States, the action of Government is 
but the practical expression. For this reason, 
and because I consider the endeavor to pre- 
serve right relations between the British and 
Chinese peoples to be a special duty, I have 
but awaited Mr. Macdonald’s “ plans for the 
future,” in order that I might beg for space in 
your columns to oppose the injudicious recom- 
mendation which it was evident must follow 
from his erroneous opinions, and his “ false 
facts.” 

By his “ false facts,” I mean, chiefly, cer- 
tain unveracious reports respecting the orig- 
inal position, the character, and the military 
proceedings of the Chinese insurgents, which 
reports Mr. Macdonald has accepted, and now 
disseminated as true; by his erroneous opin- 
ions, I mean, mainly, his notions of the man- 
ner in which Chinese of all classes regard re- 
bellions in general, and this rebellion in parti- 
cular ; and as to injudicious recommendations, 
I have to point more especially to his advice 
that some British woiedle of war should be 
despatched up the river Yangtsze, through 
the insurgent lines and past their chief mili- 
tary positions, in defiance of their wishes, and 
with a carefully pre-arranged superciliousness 
of manner, all for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether they are, or are not, “ pirates and 
brigands,” and fit persons to be extirpated by 
British arms, in the furtherance of civilization, 
humanity, and commerce. 

The tone reader of your paper, guided 
simply by his knowledge of the rights, duties, 
and modes of action of belligerent forces in 
Europe, will perceive that such a proceeding 
would be a pure abuse of our superior mili- 
tary power, even if no bloodshed ensued. But 
the home reader cannot know, as I do, that 
such an expedition would not be a mere ex- 
cursion of inquiry, but must in itself form the 
actual commencement of hostilities by the 
British nation against the Chinese insurgents. 
These insurgents have, to the perfect know- 
ledge of those even who call them “ scum,” 
“ pirates,” “ robbers,” etc., maintained an open 
fight with the Manchoo armies for five years. 
They have held Nanking, the former national 
capital, for upwards of two years. They have 
held the cities of Chin-Keang and Kwa-Chow, 
constituting the most commanding military 
position in the empire, for the same period ; 
and a recent report of their progress—per- 
fectly reliable, because given in the Pekin 
Gazette, the organ of their adversaries—in- 
forms us that they have taken and occupied 
the chief internal mart of the country—viz., 
the city of Woo-chang, with those of Hanyang 
and Han-Kow, a sort of far inland Liverpool, 
with a double Birkenhead, but the population 
of which cannot be taken at less than 3,- 
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000,000 or 4,000,000. -M. Huc, the French 
missionary, who passed through the places, 
gives 8,000,000. But though the power the 
insurgents have attained at the end of a five 
years’ civil war, undoubtedly gives them a poli- 
tical status, and though the supremacy of their 
chief Government at Nanking is wodealteili 
real, nevertheless, the manner in which their 
posts are extended over some 500 or 600 miles 
of river valley, and menaced more or less by 
hostile forces, renders constant and certain 
communication difficult. Much, therefore, 
of their purely military proceedings must be 
left to the discretion of individual command- 
ers; and, while these commanders have a full 
sense of the right, indispensable to belliger- 
ents, of stopping any but people pledged to 
neutrality from penetrating their lines, most 
of‘them never spoke to a foreigner, and would 
not sufficiently understand the advisability of 
patiently and humbly avoiding a collision with 
a British squadron, even though it came to 
decide whether, and if so, to spy how, they 
ought to be “driven from their strongholds.” 
Of course a squadron, going with such manner 
and purpose, among men prejudged as “scum” 
and “ brigands,” would be apt to get most 
grossly insulted whenever that suited its con- 
em on ad pose Italian insurgents 
st your readers su 

to ihes aveundl such an as Verona, Mentha, 
Milan, etc., seated: all on one navigable Po; 
to hold these cities for two years and a half in 
an attempt to expel the German rulers; and 
the British, finding their trade in Lombardy 
affected, then to send a squadron up past all 
the insurgent positions, in contempt of their 
wishes and with a bearing specially regulated 
to signify denial of their political status—all 
for the purpose of establishing, by a sort of 
open spying, that it was proper and expedient 
to destroy the said insurgents for the sake of 
humanity and to restore peace. Let the Even- 
ing Mail, European readers, picture this to 
themselves, and they may arrive, analogically, 
at a tolerably correct idea of the nature of 
Mr. Macdonald’s proposal. But my parallel 
is inadequate, for, while the Germans are a 
larger nation than the Italians, and quite as 
civilized, the whole nation of Manchoo Tar- 
tars are but a handful in comparison with the 
numbers of the Chinese, and even those who 
are born and bred in China remain less civi- 
lized than the people over whom they domi- 
nate, and a portion of whom are now engaged 
in a manful struggle to expel them. If we 
pick quarrels with the Chinese insurgents in 
order to have an excuse for assisting the Man- 
choos to effect their “ extirpation ”—a term 
which expresses literally what would ensue— 
then we shall simply commit a hideous nation- 
al atrocity. 

As to the Christianity of the insurgents, as 
I shall presently publish a volume in which 
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its origin and nature are carefully examined, 
I shall pronounce no opinion on it now. But 
as the said volume will not have quite so ex- 
tensive a circulation as the columns of your 

per have given to Mr. Macdonald’s letters, 
pe here at least ask this one question :— 
Granting, for argument’s sake, that the insur- 
gents’ Christianity is fanatical and their pre- 
tensions blasphemous, are we, with our mani- 
fold sectarian Christianities, and with our 
Southcotism: and Mormonism, so very free 
from fanaticism and blasphemy that we re- 
quire to send a force 10,000 miles away to 
war with these things, and to spread the reli- 
gion of “ peace on earth and goodwill among 
men” by bayonet stabbings and the explosion 
of 8-inch shells in the insurgent cities? Would 
it not be better to do some extirpation first at 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and with the Mormons 
in Wales ? 

Mr. Macdonald began his correspondence 
by stating the circumstances, opportunities of 
observation, etc., which he conceived gave 
him a right to speak authoritatively on Chi- 
nese affairs. I must, in support of my direct 
opposition to his opinions, follow his example. 
Mr. Macdonald spent, he says, some 10 years 
in China; he was during that time a mer- 
chant, and he acquired the Chinese language 
as a help in his occupations. I spent 11 years 
in China, during more than 10 of which I was 
in active service as an official interpreter ; and 
the Chinese language, with its ethical, legisla- 
tive, and historical literature, was my special 
business. Mr. Macdonald, as a merchant, 
made trading affairs his chief study, attended 
particularly to politics only in so far as they 
affected commerce, and had to do with few 
mandarins, and those of but subordinate rank. 
I, as a Government official, made political af- 
fairs my chief study, gave special attention to 
commerce only in so far as it affected poli- 
ties; and, while I was in constant communica- 
tion with mandarins of subordinate and second- 
rate rank, I, at more than one critical period, 
transacted business of national significance be- 
tween British Ministers and mandarins of the 
first rank in the empire, to wit—Seu-kwang- 
tsin, Governor-General of two provinces larger 
in extent and populatian than Great Britain 
and Ireland, and who was afterwards General- 
issimo against the insurgents; and Keying, a 
Prince of the Imperial house, and one of the 
six Chief Ministers. Lastly, Mr. Macdonald 
left China in the beginning of 1853, before the 
the insurgents had taken Nanking, and before 
the outbreak at Shanghai; and he has, in con- 
sequence, never either spoken with,or seen, 
any Chinese rebel, I, on the contrary, was 
in frequent verbal communication, for some 
months of the siege of Shanghai, with the Im- 
— outside and with the more curious 

iad rebels inside ; further, I visited the reli- 
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gious, political insurgents, both in Chin Keang 
and Nanking; and though French, American, 
and British officials have since, on three sepa- 
rate occasions, visited these cities, it so hap- 
pens that they saw only insurgent officers of 
the second rank, and that I remain still the 
one Occidental who has conversed with any 
of those five leading men among them that 
receive the title of princes. Mr. Macdonald 
has the merit—rare in a mercantile man—of 
having acquired a real knowledge of the 
Chinese language ; and if I, when I have fol- 
lowed him out again to China, should want 
information connected with the best marts for 
our manvfactures or concerning the produc- 
tion of teas and silk, he is one of the few Oc- 
cidentals I should wish to apply to on the sub- 
ject. But the moment Chinese official life is 
connected with commerce I must begin to 
trust my own judgment ; and when questions 
of general politics, international or internal, 
are the subjects of consideration, the readers 
of your paper must see, from our respective 
statements of opportunities, avocations, etc., 
that my opinions may, to say the least, fairly 
claim equal authority with those of Mr. Mac- 
donald. 

Now as to the best policy, whether for the 
furtherance of trade, import or export, or for 
the propagation of Christianity—Protestant or 
Romanist—there is but one sound course for 
all occidental States, and that is—to instruct 
their representatives in China to occupy them- 
selves most seriouly with letting the Chinese 
alone to settle their own affairs. 

If any missionaries imagine they will ren- 
der their particular forms and doctrines more 
acceptable to the Chinese by bullying or 
shooting down any section of their country- 
men to further propagation, then they judge 
the Chinese character most superficially. And 
as to the commercial world, I have to say, 
that no advantages we can snatch or extort 
from the weaknesses or fears of either Chinese 
political party will prove lasting benefits; 
while armed interference, in behalf of either 
side, is certain to prolong anarchy, and to ruin 
that industrial spirit in the Chinese people 
upon which all and every kind of permanent 
commerce with China essentially depends. 
Leave their own affairs, on the other hand, 
entirely to themselves, and they will not fail 
to get over their present difficulties, as they 
have got over many former ones in the course 
of a four thousand years’ existence as one and 
the same people. At the end of that period 
they show themselves doing an enormous 
amount of importing and of exporting, while 
their emigration is extending itself, like their 
tea, to it cuban of the earth. It is quite 
curious to observe how the obvious considera- 
tion escapes enlightened Occidentals, that if 
Chinese internal affairs are simply left to the 
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Chinese as hitherto, it is just possible that 100 
years hence they might be doing still more 
importing, exporting and emigrating. On the 
other hand, it has been established by histori- 
cal experience in the west, that interference 
with the internal affairs of other countries is 
certainly mischievous, however much tempo- 
rary expediency might seem to require it. 
The expedition Mr. Macdonald suggests up 
past Han Kow, is the navigation of some 800 
miles of the third river of the world, in its 
course through a varied and densely populated 
country, now the scene of civil war. He 
would be a bad observer and the driest of 
describers who could not, after such an ex- 
ploration, send home “ a very interesting re- 
port.” But, so far as our solid unpoetic com- 
mercial interests are concerned, the expedi- 
tion would be extremely injudicious. We 
know now, as well as we ever can know, that 
open trade with Han Kow is most desirable ; 
and to force our way there, when it is literal- 
ly the scene of a fierce internal struggle, 
would be impolitic as well as unjust—a blun- 
der not less than a crime. From the moment 
that I ascertained at Nanking, in April, 1853, 
that the insurrectionary movement was reli- 
gious as well as political, and that I was forced 
to admit the, by me most unlooked for, and, 
therefore, sceptically approached, fact that in 
its religious features it was really, though er- 
ringly, based on a Protestant translation of 
the Scriptures, which its leaders were repub- 
lishing unaltered, and sedulously diffusing— 
from that moment I had but one answer to all 
the many questioners respecting the result of 
the rising,—viz., that the best informed of us 
could not possibly form a reliable conclusion, 
but that the struggle, end as it might, would 
certainly be very hard. And so hard has it, 
indeed, proved, that now, after the lapse of 
two years and a-half, I do not believe that 
either of the contending parties themselves 
even can feel assured of ultimate success, 
whatever their language and their hopes may 
be. From all this, the only sound policy of 
foreign States is obvious ; first and chiefest, to 
preserve a rigid and true neutrality ; secondly, 
to define their existing rights at the open ports 
distinctly, and maintain them without vacilla- 
tion (in which case arms will rarely, if ever, 
require to be employed, whether against Im- 
— or rebels); and, lastly, to abstain 

forcing on either party diplomatic nego- 
tiation, until there is something more solid and 
assured to deal with than a much-shaken old, 
or an insecurely established new dynasty. I 
beg the British commercial world to rest as- 
sured that the Chinese do know something 
about governing themselves, and that, if care- 
fully let alone, they will reappear under a 
—e Government, Manchoo or native, than 
they have had these 50 years, after a period 
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of anarchy, which we must in the meantime 

accept, with any loss it causes, as an unavoid- 

able evil; like our present expensive, but 

sad just, and thoroughly politic war with 
ssia. 


Mr. Macdonald ridicules our “ guarding 
against imaginary Russian dangers in China;” 
but the greatest, though not nearest danger 
of a weak China lies precisely in those terri- 
torial aggressions of Resta which she began 
to attempt two centuries ago, one of which 
she has sccessfully carried out at the Amoor 
within the last three years: and which, if al- 
lowed to go on, will speedily give her a large 
and populous territory, faced with Sweaborgs 
and Sebastopols, on the seaboard of eastern 
Asia. Turkey, by the by, forms at this mo- 
ment a grave example of the consequences of 
former intermeddling; yet I doubt not that, 
after each achievement of triumphant busibodi- 
ness, “ our Minister” of the day sent home “a 
very interesting report.” We went on knock- 
ing the “ man” down with one hand, and liftin 
him up with the other, till he got “ sick,” an 
then, when he is unable to stand up alone to 
another great strong man, who knocks him 
down and kicks him when down, we are com- 
pelled to strip and fight the big bully our- 
selves. To support the “sick man” in the 
near East is an arduous and costly affair ; let 
England, France, and America too, beware 
how they create a “sick giant” in the far East, 
for they may rest assured that, if “ Turkey is 
European necessity,” China is a world neces- 
sity. 

¢ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

THOMAS TAYLOR MEADOWS, 

Official Chinese Interpreter of 10 
ears’ active service. 


y 
Oriental Club, Sept. 21. 





From The Spectator, 29 Sept. 
Panis is still the centre of Europe in many 
ways. The monetary difficulties that press yet 
more heavily upon other states than France, 
make themselves apparent in the proceedin 
of the French financial authorities, who in 
raising the rate of bank discount, and putting 
a constraint upon new enterprise, exhibit a 
caution which creates the apprehension that it 
ought in some respects to allay. 
hile Paris is crowded with English, the 
Government is harassed by hostile suggestions, 
within France as well as without,—that the 
Emperor Napoleon is sacrificing the interests 
of his country to“ perfide Albion;” and a 
paper in the Moniteur,—explaining the sac- 
rifices which England has made, the assistance 
which she has given in the form of naval trans 
port, and the money-advances that she has 
supplied,—shows that the Government thinks 
it necessary to oh these malignant repre- 
sentations. The Emperor has to apprehend, 
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not only the difficulties inherent in a winter 
destined to be aggravated by a corn-deficiency 
and war-taxes, but the attempts which his ene- 
mies at home as well as abroad will make to 
turn those difficulties to a political account. 
Napoleon, however, is not the man to recede 
before troubles; he is more likely to confront 
them and to overpass them; and if, in the ab- 
sence of distinct reports, signs can be trusted, 
Paris is the centre of some movement in which, 
it would seem, France, with the aid of her al- 
lies, will take the initiative and the aggres- 
sive. 

The arrival of the King of Sardinia has 
been delayed by the serious illness of that 
monarch ; and so important has he become in 
the West as well as in the South, that a gen- 
eral consent has concealed the serious nature 
of his illness. Of course it will delay his ar- 
rival in Paris; but it does not seem likely to 
arrest a large movement in which he is inter- 
ested. 

We string together the facts as we find them. 
The Duke of Saxe Coburg has arrived in 
Paris,—the Duke of Saxe Coburg, one of the 
minor monarchs of Germany who has such 
high connections and is so closely connected 
by blood with the Western Alliance. The ar- 
rival of Baron Prokesch-Osten is announced. 
Baron Prokesch was that one of the Austrian 
Commissioners at the diplomatic conferences 
who was most cordial towards the Western 
representatives, most uncompromising in his 
language to Russia. In the Constitutionnel 
appears a long article by M. Granier de Cas- 
sagnac, commenting on the position to which 
Russia and her friends are reduced ; declaring 
that “the remains of the feudal edifice are 
buried under the ruins of Malakhoff,” with 
“oligarchic pretensions” and “ retrograde sys- 
tems;” announcing that the actual state of 
society “marks the epochs which are favora- 
ble to revolutionary movements,” and warn- 
ing the reactionary Governments not to draw 
upon themselves a war of extermination. 
Such is the spirit of a paper by a writer who 
may be said to have hitherto wielded the con- 
servative pen for the emperor Napoleon. 

In the same week’s news we have a string 
of speeches delivered by Sir Alexander Malet, 
the British representative at the Frankfort 
Diet, to a dinner party comprising English 
and French and Sardinians. Sir Alexander 
toasted the Emperor of the French, as “ the 
most eminent and remarkable man of his 
age; ” lauded Sardinia for supporting “the 
principle of European freedom ;” glanced at 
certain “ pitiful prejudices;” drew a distinc- 
tion between the ple and the Court of 
Prussia, with its shackled press and its re- 
strained debates; and pronounced the King 
and Government “ responsible for the mani- 
fold sufierings entailed by a state of war.” 
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And in the same week’s news we have a 
second letter from Manin, ex-President of the 
Venetian Republic, now resident in Paris, de- 
claring that he raises the standard of union 


between the Republicans and the Consti- 
tutionalists, offering Italy to the house of 
Savoy. 





From The Spectator, 29 Sept. 
RUSSIA IN THE BLACK SEA : 1829—1855. 


From the days of Peter the Great to the 
treaty of Adrianople the Russians had been ac- 
customed to vanquish the Turks, dissipate their 
unwieldy armies, storm their fortified places, 
and wrest from them province after province, 
until the frontiers of Russia were the Pruth, 
the shores of the Euxine, the mountain-chain 
of Ararat, and the rivers of Turkish Armenia. 
Europe aided and abetted the Czar in destroy- 
ing the overgrown power of the Sultans, whose 
only allies were the Hungarians in their times 
of trouble. William Pitt, indeed, seems to have 
foreseen dimly the threatening aggrandizement 
of Russia both by land and sea, and to have 
made a feeble effort to arrest her progress; 
but Charles James Fox and the Whigs saw in 
Russia the natural ally of England against 
France, and they prevented Pitt’s intended 
opposition to Potemkin’s mistress. But the 
growth of Russian power and prestige after the 
victories of 1812, half-opened the eyes of Eu- 
rope ; and so early as 1815, Talleyrand had 
dreamed of an tunis between England, 
France, and Austria, to put a limit to the pre- 
tensions of Alexander. Thenceforth wars of 
Russia against Turkey acquired a European 
interest, because they indirectly affected Eu- 
ropean independence ; and although the Great 
Powers united to shear away Greece from the 
territory of the Sultan, they looked with the 
gravest apprehension on the campaigns of 1828 
and 1829. Those campaigns were the last in 
which Russia was destined to have free seope 
in her designs against Corstantinople : a com- 
parison of their results, therefore, with those 
of 1854 and 1855, will be interesting as well as 
curious. , 

It may be safely asserted that the war of 
1828 was undertaken by the Emperor Nicho- 
las for the same purpose that he provoked the 
present contest — to check the reorganization 
of modern Turkey. Sultan Mahmoud had de- 
stroy ed the Janissaries, and the Great Powers 
had destroyed his fleet and dismembered his 
empire. But he had begun to form a new ar- 
my, on the European model, as a basis for civil 
reforms. Moltke boasts that Russia “ nipped 
the Sultan’s military reforms in the bud,” and 
exults in the fact that “ since that time the 
Porte has never been able to form an army, 
but what it was immediately destroyed in fresh 
wars against the Arnauts, the Egyptians, and 
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the Kurds.” As it was in 1827, so it was in 
1853: the Turkish army was growing again ; 
reform was lifting up its head; Turkey was 
making progress ; and the Czar determined on 
a fresh step in the career initiated by his an- 
cestors. . Here the similarity ends, for the mili- 
tary results have been far from identical. 

The contrast between the campaigns of 
1828—29 and that of 1854 is not a little re- 
markable : — In 1828, the Czar Nicholas ac- 
companied his army and partially directed its 
movements. The Principalities were overrun; 
Brailow was captured ; Schumla to some ex- 
tent fruitlessly blockaded ; Varna besieged 
and taken ; and.the siege of Silistria was be- 
gun but abandoned. We might almost say that 
no generalship was shown on either side ; and 
had not Varna fallen by the treachery of Jus- 
suf, and the slowness and lack of audacity in 
Omar Vrione and the Grand Vizier, who com- 
manded the relieving army, the sole fruit of the 
campaign would have been the capture of Brai- 
low and the occupation of the Principalities. 
The Turks had shown that they could fight, 
but they had also shown that they could not 
maneuvre in the field ; and, all things con- 
sidered. Moltke finds it difficult to say which 
party. was the greater loser in the five months 
of warfare. But in 1829, an able general, Die- 
bitch, took command of the Russian army, 
making this condition with the Emperor, that 
he should not interfere in the least with the 
army’s movements. In three months General 
Diebitch was master of the situation. He laid 
siege to Silistria ; fought and won a battle at 
Kalewtscha; blocked up the Grand Vizier in 
Schumla ; reduced Silistria ; dashing across 
the Balkan, he triumphantly entered Adriano- 

le ; and, with a force diminished to a few 
ousands, aided by unscrupulous diplomacy 
amd the apprehension of Europe, dictated a 
treaty of peace which crippled the defensive 
— of Turkey, gained the control of the 
anube, and exacted an indemnity for the ex- 
penses of the war. 

How different the campaigns of 1853-54 ! 
This time Europe backed the Turks, and Omar 
Pasha commanded them. The Russians had 
occupied the Principalities without opposition ; 
but war was no sooner declared, than Omar 
Pasha made the enemy feel that he had a gen- 
eral before him. ‘The brilliant operations 
which resulted in the victory at Oltenitza and 
the occupation of Kalafat, showed that the Sul- 
tan had an officer who could make the most 
of a handful of men ; and the combat at Ci- 
tate, in the winter, proved that he had taught 
them to fight in the open field. In 1854, 
Prince Gortschakoff began the campaign by 
laying siege to Silistria; and Prince Paskie- 
witch soon arrived to aid in the enterprise. 
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rous as the army under Diebitch, and the faults 
committed in the former siege were avoided. 
But Russia was not in possession of the Black 
Sea ; her forces were separated by the broad 
Danube. Omar Pasha freld Schumla in the 
front and Kalafat on the flank of the Russian 
army. An Anglo-French force gathered at 
Gallipoli and pushed on to Varna. An Aus 
trian force was assembling behind the Carpa- 
thians, in rear of the Russian line of communi- 
cations. Add to this the fact that the Turks 
had actually raised up those outworks in de- 
fence of Silistria the want of which facilitated 
its fall in 1829. When the Russians failed to 
carry the Arab Tabia before the arrival of the 
Anglo-French army at Varna, the enemy had 
no course left but to raise the siege. The Rus- 
sian army retreated from Silistria, because the 
possible pressure on it in front, flank, and rear, 
was such as no army could withstand ; and fi- 
nally evacuated the Principalities, as much 
from military as political motives. 

But the contrast in Asia is still more striking, 
General Paskiewitch, in the brilliant campaign 
of 1828, captured three fortresses and defeated 
the Seraskier. Anapaand Poti also fell before 
the fleet and army. In 1854, the Turks take 
the aggressive ; and the Russians, although 
| victorious in every engagement, are content to 
Lwage war on the defensive. In 1829, Paskie- 
witch, with a small force, outgeneralled and 
defeated the Turks, added Erzeroum to his 
conquests, and, in four months of skilful war- 
fare, carried his arms triumphantly as far as the 
mines of Gumish Khana, within a few miles of 
Trebizond. In 1855, General Mouravieff, who 
served under Paskiewitch, has not been able to 
do more than sieze Ardaghan, invest Kars, 
and threaten Erzeroum ; while the whole of the 
forts on the Black Sea, from Poti to Anapa, 
have been taken from the Russians within the 
last twelve months. 

By the campaigns of 1828-29, the Russians 
obtained the whip-hand of Turkey. But even 
at this period of the campaigns of 1854-55, 
Russia has lost all she then gained, and infi- 
nitely more. Instead of being mistress of the 
Euxine and the Sea of Azoff, not one Russian 
vessel floats on either of these waters. Instead 
of holding the Circassian coast, she has been 
expelled from it. Instead of lording it over the 
mouths of the Danube, she trembles for Ismail. 
Nay, more than all, her own territory has been 
invaded — her cherished Sebastopol, the cita- 
del of the Euxine, erected at a cost of many 
millions, has fallen, with the fleet it sheltered ; 
and the sole advantage she has gained in two 
years is the capture of Ardaghan and the ocew 
pation of the pashalic: of Kars. Finally, in 
1828-29, the Russian losses by violence and 
disease could not have been less than 150,000 





The Russian army was at least twice as nume- 





men; but in these later campaigns, how much 
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greater the loss! That loss was estimated, 
eight months ago, at 270,000 ; and we fear to 
culate on its augmentation since. 

Thus, by comparing the last with the present 
war, we see how terrible are the distresses of 
all kinds which the Western Powers can inflict 
upon Russia; and how, in less than two years, 
they have been able to undo and more than 
undo a large part of the very costly work 
brought to a close at Adrianople on the 14th 
September 1829. 





From the Spectator, 29 Sept. 
FORTIFICATION. 


TuE successful termination of the attack on 
Sebastopol has revived the controversy on the 
new system of fortification alleged to have 
been employed in its defence. On one side 
the statement is, that the long resistance of 
the Russians establishes the validity of the 
new system known as the Ferguson system ; 
on the other it is contended, that no new prin- 
ciples of attack or defence have been estab- 
lished in the so-called siege. Without dogma- 
tizing on the subject, we may be allowed to 
present some considerations suggested by the 
perusal of the accounts describing the reduc- 
tion of the place. 

The weak point in the controversy lies in 
the mistaken notion of the object for which 
places are fortified. That object is twofold,— 
to form points of support to an army in the 
field, in other words a secure base of opera- 
tions; or .to delay a hostile army until a re- 
lieving army can come up and raise the siege. 
Fortifications are not and cannot be impreg- 
nable ; because in nearly every case they caa 
be invested, and their fall becomes simply a 
question of time and means. But the South 
side of Sebastopol was not a fortress in the or- 
dinary sense of the term. It was, what it has 
been so often called, an intrenched camp, un- 
invested; amply supplied, and defended by an 
yo | constantly reinforced. In one sense, in- 
deed, the garrison of this so-called fortress 
was the whole strength of the Russian army 
available for operations in the Crimea. From 
another point of view, taking in the whole 
surface occupied by the Russians, we may con- 
sider Sebastopol as a position, and a position 
of that kind, as*we have previously pointed 
out, which is the strongest Linne--alieniey a 
position covered on one side by steep heights 
plentifully garnished with men and guns, and 
on the other by stupendous earthworks, en- 
closing an arsenal and many ships of war. 
It is, therefore, an entirely exceptional posi- 
tion. 

Bearing in mifid these limitations, let us 
consider the nature of the works raised in de- 
fence of the South side of Sebastopol. They 
consisted of an enormous triangle of earth- 
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works, the base of which was the road- 
stead, and the forts on the North side. The 
principle on which these earthworks were 
constructed was, that every point of impor- 
tance on the external line should be com 
manded by the guns of an internal line, and 
that every assailable point should be likewise 
protected by a flanking fire from another, in 
addition to its own direct fire ; so that storm- 
ing without pushing the sap up to the ditch 
should be as impracticable as in a stone forti- 
fication. In addition to this, the interiors of 
the main works were so arranged as to afford 
not only bomb-proof shelter to the garrison 
from a vertical fire, but means of effectual de- 
fence by the garrison in case any portion was 
carried,—as in the case of the salient of the 
Great Redan, the Little Redan, and the Cen- 
tral Bastion, where the experiment was tried. 
Two other conditions of defence were neces- 
sary,—an unlimited supply of guns and 
munitions, and an unlimited supply of men 
and provisions. The former existed in the 
arsenal; the latter were poured in from the 
North side. 

Such were the.means of defence adopted, 
and such the advantages enjoyed by the 
enemy. How were they taken from him? 

Without asserting that the evidence is con- 
clusive, we may point to the fact, that where 
he adhered to the principles of his defence— 
works within mer open to the rear—he 
made a triumphant defence ; and that in the 
single instance where he departed from that 
principle he met with a disastrous, a decisive 
defeat. At the Little Redan, at the Central 
Bastion, at the Great Redan, the approaches 
were flanked by guns, the works were open to 
the rear; there wasa free scope for the em- 
ployment of troops, and what is more, of field. 
artillery.. But the Korniloff Bastion, the key 
of the place, was, strangely enough, closed to 
the rear; so that when the assailants gained 
the interior, it was rapidly converted imto a 
fortress in their hands, impregnable to the en 
emy. The tactics of the Russians were thus 
turned against them, and they found that im 
possible, which, probably, had it been our case, 
we should have found impossible also—name- 
ly, to storm a redoubt amply manned and con- 
tinuously supplied. Thus, where the princi- 
ples of the new system were observed, we 
failed ; and where they were abandoned, we 
succeeded. Nor is the success explained by 
saying that the French approaches were car- 
ried, with persevering energy, to the very 
ditch of. the Malakhoff; because the retort is, 
that the approaches were also carried to the 
ditch of the Little Redan, and to that of the 
Central Bastion ; that, like the stormers of the 
Malakhoff, the stormers of the Little Redan 
and of the Central Bastion did carry the outer 
line at the first rush, but found that they 
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eould not hold it under the withering dis- 
charges from the guns and muskets of the 
sevond line. Is it not fair to infer that Ma- 
lakhoff was held because it was provided with 
no second line; and that the new principle of 
defence—that of lines of earthworks com- 
manding each other, and supplied with unlim- 
ited guns, ammunition, and men—did prove 
successful at Sebastopol? For have not these 
arrested the numbers, the skill, and the means 
of the Allies, fora whole year ? 

Now, as we take it, the real value of these 
earthworks depends upon this and nothing 
more—that they are good so long as defend- 
ers are numerous and the means plentiful, but 
of no avail whatever, for the purpose of ar- 
resting the p ss of an army, where the 
defenders are few and the means limited. 
Thus the whole question resolves itself, to give 
the discussion a practical application, into a 
sufficiency of prompt engineering skill and 
means, and a sufficiency of money. 





From The Spectator, 29 Sept. 
CHANGE IN THE STATE OF ITALY. 


A VAGUE sense that “something is brew- 
in” among the statesmen of Western Europe, 
raises an expectation that “ the Italian question 
is to be settled.’ Let us ask ourselves what is 
“the Italian question?” At the present 
moment we have several states in Italy repre- 
sented at each other’s courts by diplomatic 
personages; and one court is withdrawing its 
representatives from another, indicating in the 
fact, not only that the countries are “ foreign ” 
to each other, but that they are hostile. At 
least such is the relative position of the govern- 
ments: are the pee less separated? Per- 
haps they may be so; but if they are, their 
union can only be so much a matter of con- 
jecture that we cannot know it. It is but a 
very few years since the Italians of the differ- 
ent states not only called each other “ foreign- 
ers,” but regarded each other with that species 
of superiority which every people feels towards 
the foreigner. If the race and the feelings are 
different, so are the opinions. There are the 
Constitutionalists of the North, the Muratists 
of the South, the Republicans, the Federalists, 
and the Unitarians of the whole “ Boot;” 
each party arguing its own “question,” and 
maintaining its own views. 

The very latest appearance of Italians in 
the field has indicated this antagonism of 
opinion amongst them. A well-known Nea- 
politan is the reputed author of the phlet 
éntifled “ The Italian Question: Murat and 
the Bourbons.” The project of restoring 
Murat is repudiated by Signor Ricciardi 
through the Presse; and again by Signor 
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dependence and Unity, I reject everything 
that deviates from it. If regenerated Italy is 
to have a King, there is but one ible, and 
that is the King of Piedmont.” He has, ina 
second letter, mdére specifically offered to 
promote a union between the Republicans and 
the Constitutionalists, under the ‘house of 
Savoy. Signor Manin is the Moderate Re- 
publican who so ably administered the govern- 
ment of Venice, not as Doge but as President, 
during her last brief resurrection. He is 
known for his discretion as well as his earnest- 
ness; and his adhesion, even in this conditional 
form, to the idea of an Italian monarcby, is in 
itself an event. 

But it is an event which shows the more 
than ever unsettled state of the Italian ques- 
tion. Italy is becoming a field upon which 
other powers may be in conflict besides her 
own parties. The Western Governments 
have to settle accounts with Naples; Austria 
is strongly fortified in the North, and is ex- 
pected to brave any attacks on the Italian 
side. Central Italy is totally incapable of 
guessing at its own immediate future. The 
only thing of which we are certain is, that 
Absolutism in Italy is bigoted to its own 
wae and appears prepared to make a 

nal stand, giving no quarter; while on the 
otter hand, the Republican party has been 
casting off successively some of its most dis- 
tinguished members to accept the idea of a 
monarchy. ~ 
It must be admitted that under the crown 
of Sardinia, provinces as much separated as 
any in the Peninsula, Piedmont and Genoa, 
have been brought to cordiality and co-opera- 
tion; the stubborn Republicans of Liguria 
maintaining their independence of opinion, 
but lending their aid in a practical develo 
ment of the constitution. So far there is su 
stantial progress towards union and solidity in 
the North. But the foreign circumstances 
which must have so great a share in determin- 
ing the future of Italy, the domestic opinions 
which will guide the action of the Italians, are 
changing from day to day, almost from hour to 
hour; and any attempt to settle “the Italian 
question ” in this present week could not suc- 
ceed for its professed object, and could have 
no effect at all, unless it were to prevent some 
settlement that may become possible. This 
conviction seems to be felt rather than distinctly 
admitted by leading Italians. So Manin offers 
union, but pre-judges the very question of 
unity, which can only be effected by the de- 
liberate will of the Italians, or by events 
stronger than all Italian parties put together. 
But the moderating of dogmatic demands in- 
dicates a tendency to unite, more promising 
for Italy than all formal subscriptions to the 





Manin, who says, “ Faithful to my motto, In- 


motto of “ Unity.” 
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From The Economist, 29 Sept. 
ITALIAN AGITATION. 


Tr seems singularly difficult for foreigners— 
even for those who have resided long among 
us—to comprehend the degree of freedom 
and individualism which pervades the speak- 
ing and acting of nearly all classes of Eng- 
lishmen. On the Continent men’s thoughts 
and utterances are so generally under Gov- 
erment inspiration, or fettered by Government 
control, or checked by the dread of Gover- 
ment interference or retribution, that what is 
said (or at least what is published) is usually 
conceived to have more or less of an official 
character, or at all events not to be wholly 
devoid of official sanction or connivance. Nor 
is the inference there a very unjust one; for 
when’ authority so perpetually interposes its 
preventive arm, it may not unfairly be held 
answerable for what it does not prevent. 
Moreover, this ceaseless sense of supervision 
and restraint from powers above imparts a 
character of caution and design to all their 
a writing of which we in our free 
and know little ; few authors (on public sub- 
jects at ome: are quite without an arriére 
pensé ; they seldom can give way to the epan- 
chement de ceur which is as natural to us as 
the air we breathe. Hence when foreigners 
read, in any of our more popular or‘ widely 
virculated English journals, articles at all re- 
markable for opinion or expression, they are 
too apt to jomp to the conclusion that these 
articles either indicate the secret designs or 
tendencies of Ministers, or at all events the 
deliberate feelings and policy of the nation. 
They read with deep interest and sanguine 
hopes the utterances of some warm-hearted 
writer with regard to the atrocities of King 

Bomba or the follies of Cardinal Antonelli ;— 
they say to themselves—judging by conti- 
nental rules—“ this would not have appeared 
without some serious meaning, and scarcely 
without the permission of authority,” — and 
what is merely the spontaneous sympathy of 
an individual which he is certain will be shared 
by thousands, they interpret as encouragement 
given either by the Government or the nation. 

In a great number of instances this is a 
. complete misapprehension ; and it is one which 

it is important to set right, in order to prevent 
mischief first, and reproach and disappoint- 
ment afterwards. We refer to this subject 
now, in consequence of finding that the re- 
marks which have appeared in the leading 
gone and in our own columns, holding up 

brutalities of the King of Naples to the 


execration they deserve, have been represent- 
ed in some quarters and are regarded by some 
hasty Italians as proofs that a rising and resist- 
ance in that oppressed country would be wel- 
comed and applauded, if not positively en- 
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couraged or aided, by Great Britain. Those 
who have been among our constant readers 
well know that we liave more than once spok- 
en in away which should have prevented 
any such inference being drawn ; but we are 
not sorry to have an opportunity of repeating 
the warning now. It is not possible for any 
one with an English heart in his bosom not to 
feel a burning indignation when he reads of 
gentlemen being hourly subjected to the in- 
solence of the lowest svirri and bastinadoed to 
death for venturing to resent or rebuke those 
insolences. It is impossible not to pour forth 
our feelings of contempt and anger against , 
the monarch who authorizes, and of pity for 
the unhappy people who are called to endure, 
such extremities of barbarism. It would be 
impossible not to feel, if the people did resist,- 
that they had right on their side, and to wish 
that they might have success also. There is 
no reason why these sentiments should be 
concealed ; there is every reason why they 
should be trumpeted forth as loud and far 
as language can send them;—for even the 
wickedest monarch is not wholly insensi- 
ble to what Europe thinks of him, and the 
silliest may be frightened back into decency 
by plain and uncompromising warnings of the 
rils which his enormities are preparing for 
im. We shall never hesitate to tell King 
Ferdinand that if his people do rise and de- 
throne and punish him, they will act-and he 
will suffer justly ;—but neither shall we ever 
cease from urging Neapolitan patriots to en- 
dure and wait till the fit opportunity shall 
arise, and not to compromise their cause or 
ruin their prospects by popular movements at 
atime when such movements can be of no 
avail. To be silent on the first head, would 
be to do a violence to our feelings of humanit 
and right for which we see no call :—to be st 
lent on the second head, would be to coun- 
tenance a delusion as to the fatal nature of 
which there can be no doubt whatever. 
Mazzini has just issued a proclamation to the 
Neapolitans, urging them to rise, and promising 
that they shall be supported by a simultaneous 
rising in the North. Doubts have been 
expressed as fo the genuineness of this docu- 
ment. We wish we could share these doubts, 
but they are not grounded. The proclamation 
is authentic ; and we should regard it as one 
of the saddest blunders of aman whose blun- 
ders have done almost as much to mar the 
Italian cause as his fiery zeal and indomitable 
perseverance have done to aid it,—were it 
not that we believe that the great agitator is 
now—like most who have followed a similar 
course — rather the led than the leader of the 
insurrectionary party. If King Ferdinand is 
playing the game of the patriots, this mis- 
taken patriot seems to us to be playing ak 
most as perversely the game of the despots. 
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To incite a rising in Italy now, at a moment 
when the French troops still garrison Rome, 
and when Austria has her vast armies on a 
war footing but not engaged in war, and when 
her position would give her singular facility in 
making her own terms with the Allies—and 
when, moreover, vivid as are the sympathies 
of Englishmen with Italian wrongs, the policy 
of Engiand with reference to them is at best 
undecided,—this does, we confess, seem to us 
a folly so reckless as almost to verge upon a 
crime. We know well how hard and cold it 
seems to preach waiting and endurance under 
sufferings which we ourselves would not tol- 
erate for an hour; but the movements of 
statesmen, and the advice they give to those 
who trust in them, ought*to be governed by 
prudence and foresight, not by feelings, how- 
ever just, natural, vehement, and universal. 





From the Examiner, 29 Sept. 
ITALY. 


Aw early rising in South Italy, against the 
intolerable and almost burlesque tyranny of 
King Bomba, would seem to be looked for 
both in France and in England. Yet we do 
not think the Neapolitans likely to do any- 
thing rash. Revolutionary ideas and passions 


do not descend there to the mass of the pop- 
ulation as in Tuscany and Rome. The men 
who lead and direct the liberal cause against 
Ferdinand and his pers are educated per- 


sons, not ignorant of politics or of prospects, 
and they are not men to make ‘both French 
and Austrians at once their enemies by an 
ill-advised or ill-timed insurrectionary move- 
ment. 

Some have sought to obviate this by resus- 
citating the Muratist party ; but it has receiv- 
ed no encouragement from France, while one 
of its inevitable results, in alienating Sicily, 
must make all Italian patriots averse to the 
notion. Napoleon the Third seems to have 
adopted what has been the deliberate and 
sane conviction of all historians, that the minor 
Bonapartist dynasties in different parts of 
Europe weakened instead of strengthening 
the main trunk of the dynasty in France; 
and this conviction has actuated the Cabinet 
of the Tuileries in its dealings and its coun- 
sels towards Spain and Italy. It would be 
impossible for a government to: take more 

ns to conciliate the respect of all surround- 
ing countries, and at the same time to inspire 
them with confidence, than France has done. 
Indeed this has perhaps been carried even 
too far. The Courts of Naples and Madrid 
have been too prone to derive from it the be- 
lief not only of impunity but of support from 
France, and this encouraged tyranny in 
the one, and attempts at it in the other. But 





recent events and declarations will have 
awakened his Majesty of Naples. 

What must awaken most alarm throughout 
the small despotic courts of Italy is the posi- 
tion, boldly assumed and gallantly kept by 
Sardinia, fighting by the side of the allied 
Powers, admitted to their councils, and en- 
titled to share in the consequences of their 
triumph. One of the permanent demands of 
the Court of France is, that Italian soldiers, 
not foreign ones, should keep the peace there ; 
and Cavour is known to entertain the same 
—— as Gioberti, that a Piedmontese, not a 

rench garrison in Rome, should uphold the 
Pope. But we need not say that this idea is 
contemplated with horror by the Papal Court 
and its Minister, Antonelli, who would of 
course greatly prefer Austrian soldiers to 
either French or Piedmontese. But Austria’s 
continued retention of so large a part of Italy 
it is impossible to prolong. She now holds 
Lombardy, the Duchies, Tuscany, and the 
Legations, by far the richest portions of the 
peninsula; an augmentation of Austrian 
po which, assumed under pretence of 

eeping down revolution, France and Eng- 
land will not be likely long to tolerate. An 
arrangement must be come to at no distant 
period. And no este oye is possible that 
does not restore something of independence 
and nationality to Italy. 

It is the wish of the more rational of Italian 
patriots to wait for this. They cannot but see 
that in the war struggle of the day the West 
triumphs over the East, and is hourly taking 
ascendency from it; and that the end must 
be the increased power of England and 
France, if not in actual conquest or extension 
of territory, in certainly the power of dictat- 
ing to imbecile tyrannies like those of Central 
and Southern Italy a system of at least hu- 
mane and rational government. There may 
be no doubt that, were Italy of one mind, and 
were its millions to rise as one man, they 
might even at this present hour secure re 
spect, freedom, and independence for their 
country. But where is the hope or the possi- 
bility of this? Mazzini, despite his energy 
and honesty, has lost his influence. Nor has 
his watchword, Dio e Popolo, even the sway it 
might have exercised some time back. Italian 
democracy has found other watchwords and 
other leaders. In a Mazzinian insurrection 
we do not believe, and the middle and intelli- 
gent classes are not at this moment ripe for 
any other. 





From The Spectator, 22 Sept. 
SAID PASHA. 
“Tur Pasha means to travel!” The am 


nouncement creates no surprise, for Said Pasha 
is given to journeying, suddenly visiting parts 
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of his dominions surrounded by a band of sol- 
diers. It is after the fashion of Haroun Al- 
raschid, but not secretly, not attended only by 
Giaffer and Mesrour, or alone. For, much as 
a dignified deportment might be accounted the 
chief characteristic of Said’s ample form, there 
is an indomitable activity ; as might, indeed be 
from the sanguine complexion of his 
cheeks, his black beard and flashing eye. He 
means to travel, however, even unto Paris and 
London,—suddenly as the idea seems to have 
been formed, his journey has no less an extent 
than that; and for once his subjects are sur- 
rised. Haroun Alraschid never ventured so 
r as Paris, and his widest wanderings left the 
Cassiterides unexplored. Whenever they ven- 
ture on journeys of state, the Eastern mon- 
archs usually require more preparation ; but 
Said Pasha is Kevetuiey iceroy of Egypt, 
almost a Sultan—perhaps some day to be quite 
a Sultan—and his subjects must rhe 
Said is not inexperienced in travelling. He 
has already visited this country some few years 
back, and he intends to repeat the same route. 
He will come through Paris, he will return 
through Berlin and Vienna,—that seems to be 
the established Egyptian grand tour. Last 
time when he came, he enjoyed the hospitality 
of Sir Moses Montefiore: Sir Moses and his 
lady have lately been receiving the affable 
hospitality of the Viceroy, who gave them a 
inansion wherein to live, Kawasses to guard 
them and keep in order their path—in short, 
accorded to them all the distinctions which 
viceregal hospitality could afford. Now, Said 
is a man who, sudden and active as he is, sel- 
dom moves without a purpose; and, as cer- 
tainly as he has a laudable object in cultivat- 
ing an entente cordiale with the benevolent 
Montefiore, so certain is it that London and 
Paris, yea, and perhaps Berlin and Vienna, 
have objects at which he intends to aim. 
What, then, can be those objects which create 
sudden movements? The readiest conjecture 
is, that he intends to beat up support for some 
of his projects; say for instance, that he in- 
tends to cultivate the already accruing French 
assistance for the Suez Canal—that striking 
imagination of modern days, a great canal wi 
what we may call its submarine Mediterranean 
branch and its inland port. It is surmised 
that he also intends to conciliate doubtful Eng- 
lish opinion to engender that which has not 
been yet so hastily held out—substantial Eng- 
lish aid. For Great Britain is the land of 
capital; and France herself, or even Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, can hardly count upon unit- 
ing the Red Sea and the Mediterranean with- 
out English sovereigns—that pretty yellow 
coin, stamped by the most accurate mint in the 
world, which seems likely to become the cur- 
rency of all Europe. Such objects are worth 
the journey ; but perhaps there may be others 
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yet more pressing, others yet more magni 
cent. That same Suez Canal has before its 
existence occasioned vexation and trouble to 
Said Pasha. He obtained his firman from 
Constantinople, but not readily. It was, as it 
were, rung out by importunity, and he has had 
to pay for it, Heaven knows what, but cer- 
tainly some penalty in the coldness remaining 
in the Constantinopolitan Government. What 
if he comes also to obtain Anglo-Gallican mo- 
ral support to sustain him before his master 
the Sultan, and to counteract the hostile ma- 
neuvres of the statesmen who succeed. each 
other so rapidly in the Turkish capital ? And 
some extraneous — undoubtedly is re- 
uired ; for if one thing is more remarkable 
than another at a place like Constantinople, it 
is, so to speak, the coherence and continuity 
of the spirit of government. One clique suc- 
ceeds another, and yet on the whole the Porte 
does manage to preserve a certain consistenc 
and connectedness in its acts before the world, 
just as if the sovereign were an active enti- 
ty, or the alternating cliques had something 
like the stable traditions of our political par- 
ties. Amongst their consistencies is one prin- 
ciple—that of making Egypt pay. Perbaps 
the consistency has been imparted to Constan- 
tinopolitan councils ab extra. They do say, 
that at one time an English mind, at another 
time a French, has infused a vital principle 
into the Divan; and if so, we can under 
stand the plain common sense of the course 
taken by Said Pasha when he leaves the 
banks of the Nile for those of the Seine or 
the Thames, in order to get himself righted 
poitienty between the Cabinet and the Sultan 


is masten 
“ The Sultan his master!”—the phrase has 
in it a sayor of the disagreeable, which, in 
spite of Oriental humility, a man like Said 
asha is sure to feel. Besides, the suzerainty 


is accompanied by practical inconveniences. 
It is true that the tribute is not much—only 
£300,000 a year; which Egypt can_ better 
afford to give than Turkey to lose. True, 
that Said’s progenitor obtained the fief of 
Feypt, never before hereditary, on very fa- 
vorable terms; and that a rent of £300,000 a 
year is, after all, but a quit or pepper-corn | 
rent for so magnificent and so improvable 
an estate. There was one advantage in the 
hideous rule of Mehemet Ali —that it gave 
his successors arfple room for improvement ; 
and whether it be by Mahmoudeyeh. Canal, 
or Suez Railway, or Suez Canal, or “ barra 

du Nil” for raising the water by impeding it, 
or any other of the projects that come into 
existence or do not, an intelligent Viceroy 
with efficient help may get Egyptian reve- 
nues and honors that the Saltan himself never 
enjoyed. But the tribute has its supple- 
ment; and there lies the sting of the impost 
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Nothing is to be done at Onetiertinae with- 
out buksheesh—vails, Even in such a thing 
as this firman—that is, permission to give 
Lesseps permission—sums must be paid that 
are not told and could with difficulty be con- 
jectured. Certain it is that the supplemen- 
tal tribute called buksheesh exceeds the other 
in amount and in vexatious characteristics. 
Surely a right understanding on many points 
will free a Viceroy of Egypt from that 4 
without any wrong to the revenue of the Sul- 
tan, without any injury to Turkey, without 
any loss of real power to Turkish statesmen, 
nay, with a profitable gain even to the very 
incomes of those distinguished persons. For 
are not English noblemen wealthier than the 
Turkish ; though we believe English noble- 
men, as a general rule, have long since discon- 
tinued the acceptance of buksheesh ? 

And there are more inconveniences: Said 
Pasha cannot travel to London, for instance, 
without the question arising how he is to a 
pear at Court unless presented by the Turk- 
ish Ambassador—the Ambassador of another 
reigning Sovereign ; a necessity which places 
him on the footing of an ordinary subject. 
True, he is but a Viceroy ; but he is a vassal 
almost by consent, and there is some degree 
of humiliation in waiting the introduction by 
the Turkish Ambassador. 

The humiliation must be measured, not by 
the past, nor by the present alone, but in some 
The dreams of the 
Egyptian dynasty are well known—for Egypt 

a dynasty. Practically its independence 
is considerable, certainly much greater than it 
used to be in the days of Mehemet Ali, or 
even of Abbas Pasha. The late Viceroy 
would never have ventured upon such a step 
as that now taken by Said in leaving his 
kingdom in charge of a brother; the very 
man who, according to Eastern precedent, 
should séize the advantage offered by the ab- 
sence of his lord and take possession of the 
throne. Said must not only count his power 
solid, and his independence real, but must 
think that his dynasty is so sufficiently united 
to the established order of things in Europe 
that he can travel without fearing the loss of 
~ throne - — as it isoutof his sight. So 

r Egypt has made a decided progress; but 
Soin Wehoes Ali, vassal as he at unrecog- 
nized by the Powers of Europe, dreamed a 
dream; and it was, that Egypt should be the 
metropolitan state of an “Arab empire.” Na- 
poleon used to have the same dream ; and why 
should the reigning representatives of Na 
leon and Mehemet Ali not realize the joint 
reverie? For Said Pasha has many sympa- 
thies with the French. Several of his Minis- 
ters are of the race. At this moment Suley- 
man Pasha is only kept from him by illness. 
The Pasha is accompanied to France by M. 





Sabatier, the French Consul-General ; and he 
speaks the language fluently—far better than 
any other foreign tongue. He may count upon 
English support, especially by favor of the al- 
liance ; but manifestly his ideas run more in 
the French channel than the English—and no 
blame to him. France, however, could not 
at this moment think of dismembering the 
Turkish empire even to oblige Said Pasha. 
The favor has been denied to Nicholas and to 
Alexander. Still, men, especially Oriental- 
ists and Bonapartes, are much governed even 
by the remotest of dreams. 

The Pasha embarks, he traverses the sea, he 
lands at Marseilles, and he goes——back again 
to Alexandria! Why? Was not his aro 
tion to have been adequate to his hopes? Or 
does he mistrust the consequences of his ab- 
sence? Philosophers tell us that there is 
nothing so difficult to account for as thunder 
and lightning: the Egyptian Pasha is some- 


thing like thunder an lightning incarnate. 





From the Times, 28 Sept. we copy a leading article. 
THE FUTURE OF TURKEY. 


Tue fall of Sebastopol and the admission of 
the Turkish State into the European system, 
under the counsels, if not the tutelage, of the 
Western Powers, will pevtebty put a stop 
during many years to all designs of the Czar. 
The aggressive instinct of Russia may turn to 
the borders of the Chinese Empire, to the 
Caspian provinces of Persia, or even, by re- 
newed activity among the Slavonic nation- 
alities, threaten Austria herself, whom the 
Czar may consider that there will be none to 
help. But, unless the established alliance of 
France and England on what is now a ques- 
tion settled by Europe be broken by impro- 
bable discord, unless naval power and un- 
bounded resources shall cease to avail, unless 
the memory of past sacrifices and exertions 
shall pass from the minds of the Western na- 
tions, the Czar can hardly hope in the present 
generation, the relative strerfgth of his empire 
being the same, to undertake with success an 
invasion of the Principalities or an attack on 
Constantinople. The Christian subjects of 
the Porte must therefore resign themselves to 
the supremacy of the Western Powers, who 
have undergone many sacrifices and incurred 
the responsibility of a great war from a deter- 
mination to defend the territory now ruled by 
the Sultan from partition or gradual absorption 
into the dominions of his northern neighbor. 
They must submit themselves to Western 
guidance and Western influences, and learn 
to trust the assurances they have received 
that, whatever may have been the shortcom- 
ings of past policy, the allies have now clearly 
in view the rights, the well-being, and the fu- 
ture progress of the Christian races. Such 
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advice need hardly be addressed to the vota- 
ries of those Christian sects which are less ex- 
tended or whose geographical position renders 
them less dangerous adherents of the power 
we oppose. The Catholics are, of course, 
stanch partisans of France, and their unscru- 
pulous zeal requires rather to be checked than 
encouraged. Armenians and Nestorians have 
se pe sympathies for the only Christian 
state which they have heard of as a protector, 
but these divergent schismatics have much less 
aversion to each other’s creeds than to the 
orthodoxy which lies between them. Of 
these sects the Armenians alone are nume- 
rous, and they show much less sympathy with 
Russia than might be expected from the influ- 
ence exerted by the Czar in the appointment 
of their Primate and higher clergy. It is to 
the disciples of the church in communion with 
the Russian, and to the Greeks in particular, 
that we recommend acquiescence in what ne- 
cessity imposes and reason commands. It 
must be plain that the Czar is now debarred, 
probably for ever, from that exclusive inter- 
ference which has brought the land they live 
in almost to ruin, while it has done so little 
for themselves. ‘The similarity of their reli- 
gious doctrines to those of the Russians ought 
not to blind them to what others can see so 
well—that if their country were brought 
within the chain of Russian fortresses their 
chances of restored nationality would be 
crushed under a dominion more fatal than the 
Ottoman, because each point of resemblance 
to the ruling race would render more easy the 
process of amalgamation and absorption. As 
to material prosperity, it is difficult to believe 
that any privileges conferred by Catharine or 
Nicholas can balance the advantages which 
the protection and intercourse of the Western 
nations hold out. 

But it is perhaps useless to combat by argu- 
ment the deepseated feelings of arace. We 
must be content to act, and to place the 
Rarebe wel inQuences calculated to remove 
the prejudices, which are perhaps only dee 
po by reasoning and obviee. The Greek is 
the most inveterate, and in the present gene- 
ration will not lose his pee! for Russia ; 
but this sentiment is hardly likely to ‘have 
practical results, and has probably never im- 

ed business with the hostile commissariats. 

ng after Wallachians and Slaves are con- 
tent the Phanariote and Hellene will continue 
to declaim against the enmity and calumnies 
of the Western Powers, and to point out to 
their auditors that the early Christians also 
suffered persecution. The Greek has a strong 
desire for the fame of martyrdom, if it can be 
attained without any personal inconvenience. 
A new grievance is a valuable discovery, and 
is instantly communicated to every colony, 
from Calcutta to New York. But the Euro- 
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n nations have to some extent made the 
Breek what he is. The old Philhellene had 
scarcely a lower idea. of his favorites than they 
have of themselves. The revolutionary move- 
ment found active supporters in every coun- 
try. Old Mahmoud was busy in other quarters, 
and ignorant that those insurgents in the Pa- 
shalic of Janina had ancestors who wrote 
poetry 2,000 years ago, and therefore now had 
poetry written about them, and all the West 
eager in their cause. He neglected the in- 
surrection, and independent Greece was the 
result. The spoiled child now proved ill- 
behaved and ungrateful ; its guardians in turn 
became angry and severe. Russia, the only 
protector who was never enthusiastic, yet 
never peevish, gained rapidly on all the 
others. National Lg as well as religious 
feeling, wedded the Hellenes, and through 
them the Rayah Greeks, to Muscovite inte- 
rests. In the meantime instruction rapidly 
advanced. In the midst of political intrigue 
and dissension the people of the new kingdom 
devoted themselves to education with all the 
ardor of the race, in which are. united ina 
singular manner the greed of gain and the 
thirst for learning. Among no people is edu- 
cation of a high class more extended. At the 
University of Paris there are more than 300 
Greek students, and their numbers are pro- 
portionate at Vienna and Berlin. They at- 
tain distinction, become capable of high pur- 
suits, and return home, where there is nothing 
for them to do. They are unfitted for busi- 
ness, a profession is poverty, they must look 
to Government. This places a large number 
of clever needy men at the service of Otho, 
and of a greater potentate than Otho. There 
can be no doubt that the Czar, the King, and 
the body of men they influence, have of late 
years very much increased the sympathy of 
which a common religion is the basis. 

But, as the influence of Russia over Greece, 
and even over Turkey, may now be regarded 
as at an end, it is evident that the Greek must 
accommodate himself to these new circum- 
stances. That the race is intellectually po 
beyond any other in the East there can be no 
doubt, and, should free scope be given them, 
they would in no long time monopolize every 
post in Turkey, except where the Frenchman 
came in contact. General education and the 
mastery of the European languages will give 
them an advantage over every other native 
race. Even now a Greek scarcely above the 
rank of a nt sends his son to Athens. 


Miltiades has gone to sea; Themistocles is to 
have the piece of ground ; Pericles, the clever 
one, a disputatious and dogmatical youth, who 
deafens every one with his arguments on the 
Eastern question and his explanations of what 
Gortschakoff ought to have done, must go to 
the University, and his parents eat bread and 
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garlic that they may keep him there. Priests 
are no longer what they were. There are 
theological seminaries, where subdeacons learn 
to revere Athanasius and Cyril, and have vio- 
lent discussions on the natures of the Son. 
Even young ladies will affect to talk about the 
beauties of Pindar, of which, of course,.they 
have as much idea as a Miss Isaacs of the pre- 
sent day has of the original Ezekiel. As the 
institutions ot the country become more favor- 
able to an equal career for all, the Greeks 
will be found to gain ground more and more. 
They will be the politicians, the lawyers, the 
medical men, throughout the empire. As far 
north as the Pruth the richest sees, the most 
coveted cures, will fall into the hands of their 
ecclesiastics, for the Greek has in a high de- 
gree the faculties which cause men to rise in 
the church. They will be to reconstituted 
Turkey what the Germans used to be, and in 
many respects still are, throughout the Rus- 
sian empire. They themselves believe that 
they are called upon to be a governing race, 
and aspire not only to equality, but domina- 
tion. But that they can govern themselves, 
or any one else, the world is not likely to be- 
lieve. They are good administrators and di- 
lomatists; indeed, the only two men by whom 
Markey has been efficiently represented: in 
Paris and London of late years have been 
Greeks. But for popular government they 
are likely to be long unfit, from the, personal 
vanity of the individual. Each thinks the 
Greeks the first people in the world and him- 
self the most exalted and perfect of the 
Greeks. They, however, have their part in 
the future of the Turkish empire, and that 
part is no mean one. That they will see the 
manifest advantage of siding with reason and 
civilization is not to be doubted, and we be- 
fieve that in a few years their Russian sympa- 
thies, = ostentatiously proclaimed, will 
have as little practical reality as the Jacobitism 
of Scotchmeh 50 years after Culloden. Any 
feeling against them or any other Christians 
ought not to exist in the hearts of the western 
nations, for the ill-will that is powerless against 
us may well be forgotten. The allies wish 
only that men of all races may with sense and 
foresight take advantage of the destiny that is 


before them. 





From the Times, 26 Sept. 
THE CZAR, THE TURKS, THE ALLIES. 


For the first time since his sudden accession 
the Czar is now traversing his vast and silent 
empire to the neighborhood of his great re- 
verses. He is about to enter that region of 
his dominions which nature has most highly 
fayored, and which is one of the granaries of 
the world. Although he will not penetrate 
into the Crimea to gaze from afar on 
the battlefields of the past months, and 
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the ruined city, which is now in the hands of 
his enemies, he will not the less become ac- 

uainted with the horrors of war. What is 
the state of the rich provinces which his an- 
cestors have wrested :from the Porte, of the 
cities which received the produce of the South, 
and accumulated the wealth which has been 
so lavishly spent on armies and fortresses ? 
Almost from the latitude of Moscow he will 
begin to perceive the desolation of the land. 
Empty stalls and unsown fields will mark even 
the circumference of the great area which has 
been drained for wat. As he advances he 
will look on every side over boundless plains, 
from which not only carts and oxen, corn and 
forage have been swept, but where men are 
scarce and the serf’s abandoned family is toil- 
ing on a patch of ground, while its head is far 
off, driving his own waggon, laden with his 
own produce to supply the insatiable wants 
of a vast army. The Czars of Russia have 
never been indifferent to the material pros- 
perity of their land, for they have seen in it 
the only basis. of future conquest. In these 
days the peasant and the trader are necessary 
to the soldier’s maintenance, and the resist- 
ance of Sebastopol itself was only made pos- 
sible by the development which Southern 
Russia,in spite of fiscal restrictions, had re- 
ceived by commerce during a long reign of 
peace. The Emperor Alexander may, then, 
well look with dismay on the exhaustion which 
will weaken his armies and hamper his policy 
for many a year, and reflect that the greatest 
ruin is not at Sebastopol. The desolation will 
deepen until the Imperial equipage is within 
the ramparts of_Nicholaieff; but vain and 
shallow must the Sovereign be whom the sight 
of the strongest and best stored arsenal could 
console for withered prosperity and a decimat- 
ed people. 

The defence of his second naval stronghold 
in the south will probably now receive the 
Czar’s full attention ; and, indeed, its danger 
is sufficient to shut out all other thoughts. 
But, if he has time to reflect on the past, he 
may learn much from the teachings of the 
present war, made more forcible to him by the 
scenes through which he has passed. It is. 
now little more than two years since his father, 
in defiance of right, occupied a province of a. 
despised opponent. Nicholas neither wished: 
for nor expected war. He was in one sense- 
unprepared for it, for, though his armies were- 
always numerous and his fortresses filled with. 
stores, he would never have entered on: a 
struggle with united Europe without complete 
and special preparations. He had so lon 
been an arbiter to Sovereigns that he conl 
not conceive an independent opinion among 
them, much less armed opposition to his power. 
England he thought too busy, France too dis- 
tracted for war; that they should unite as al- 
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lies and enforce a common object was an idea 
that history seemed to banish. The Autocrat 
thought to attain his end, as he had often suc- 
ceeded before, by a haughty demonstration of 
power, supporting a diplomacy by turns 
menacing antl subtle. His arrogance, how- 
ever, had roused Europe more than his acts 
themselves. He had before entered the Prin- 
cipalities, but never avowedly as a conqueror ; 
and it was long since the world had seen an 
invasion without even the decency of a pre- 
text. It was now necessary to withstand u- 
rope in war ; for, if he receded, there was no 
re a Czar and a Russia in Europe. The 
spell would be broken which enchained Princes 
and peoples along so many thousand miles of 
frontier. He took his course with boldness, 
relying on the weakness of his nearest enemy, 
and hoping to crush the Ottoman armies be- 
fore more powerful antagonists could arrive. 
How this hope was frustrated is now written 
in imperishable records. Happily for mankind, 
the soldiers he attacked had many of the qual- 
ities which make the strength of his own 
troops, while the Muscovite armies proved in- 
capable of the warfare which has since pre- 
vailed against themselves. The Turks were, 
for a time, animated by a religious enthusiasm 
equal to that for which their enemies obtain 
credit; they were rapid and skilful in the 


construction of defensive works, and oe 
held them with an obstinacy which other sol- 
diers than the Russians would have found it 


difficult to overcome. The Russians fought 
neither better nor worse than in former wars, 
while the Turks, uniting a new impulse of va- 
lor with some semblance of discipline, outdid 
even their former resistances at Ismail and 
Varna. It is strange that in the age which 
may close their national existence the Moham- 
medan conquerors of Constantinople should 
have redered what is, perhaps, their only ser- 
vice to Europe and humanity. The few 
Turks who are at once above the bigotry of 
the nation and the hypocrisy of a certain 
class in it express opinions by no means san- 
guine as to the future. Admitting that their 
only hope lies in the adoption of European 
civilization, they declare that the race cannot 
and will not change, and that all that remains 
is to die with dignity. We trust.that that 
current of events which has brought us to so 
much that was unforeseen, which has made 
dark things clear, hopeless things easy, and 
dispelled terrors which have hung for gene- 
* rations over Europe, will also bear us on to a 
point whence we may perceive the principles 
and the means by ibe large a section of 
the human race may be reclaimed and pre- 
served. But, if this is not to be, it may con- 
sole those who witness the Turk’s decay to re- 
member that he did not perish before he had 
withstood Russia’s greatest power after her 
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longest peace, and roused the nations of the 
et to the danger which had menaced them 
so long. 

hee the day that his columns retired from 
the Danube Russia has waged what she calls 
a defensive war. But this phrase, : which 
usually carries with it an idea of a just cause, 
and was of old said to be the best augury of 
success, does not apply to the struggle which 
the Russian Sovereign seems resolute to con- 
tinue. In the higher sense df.the word the 
war is defensive on our part. The armies of 
the allies have not bnaied peaceful provinces 
with the view of conquest. If even Austria 
had actively joined them their efforts in Cen- 
tral Europe would only have been directed 
against the vast armies and fortresses which, 
dominating over one destroyed nation’s soil, 
threaten weak and divided Germany. The 
utmost aims of the most ardent politicians 
were only directed to resuscitate Poland, in 
case it should be found that there was a Po- 
land to resuscitate. A campaign for the des 
truction of such a place as Sabastopol is not 
an invasion. In a closed sea, with but one 
feeble State conterminous, everything is found 
to be colossal,—arsenals, barracks, and dock- 
yards surpass in proportions the naval establish- 
ments of nations which have colonies in every 
sea. That such a stronghold could not be for 
defence the world now knows, and the Rus- 
sian soldiers themselves must all along have 
felt. ‘Vith all their stubborn bravery, with 
all the endurance which we have not been the 
last to admire, it is doubtful whether they 
have fought during the past year as they fought 
at Smolensko and vans Then they ae 
defended a country into which foreign armies 
were pouring across a long frontier ; now they 
are marched to do battle around strongholds 
the loss of which will not be followed by any 
invasion of their really national territory or 
any outrage on what they hold dear. If on 
the Danube and in the Crimea the fortune of 
war has been against the Czar, the campaigns 
in Asia can afford him but little consolation. 
It is difficult to say which must be the more 
mortifying, the magnitude of his disasters or 
the pettiness of his successes. * The great 
losses in men and in the facilities for future 
warfare which are involved in his defeat by 
the allies must be made more bitter by the 
prospect that the force which he sent to Asia 
to counterbalance by its victories the reverses 
of Europe has for months been engaged in 
ineffective hostilities against the remains of 
last year’s beaten army, reinforced only by 4 
few hasty levies, neglected by the Ministers 
of the Porte and almost forgotten by England 
and France. 

We are well aware of the obstinacy of the 
Russian character, and that in the Imperial 
family there is at least one member who ha 
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all the ambition of Peter or Nicholas, com- 
bined with all the passions that animate the 
ignorance of the priests and the fanaticism 
of the people. The Russians, too, may be 
said to care little about defeat, which, from its 
constant recurrence, they look upon as a ne- 


case she might have been successful; but it 
proved that the people on this great occasion 
was its own Prime Minister. He thought 
there must ever be two adverse Powers in 
Western Europe and two adverse parties in 
the British Parliament. How such expec- 
cessary accompaniment of all their wars. But, | tations have been deceived may be a lesson to 
while it seems likely that the successor of |his son not to trust a policy because it was suc- 
Nicholas will continue the contest that his|cessful in times from which our own differ so 
father began, Europe need not fear that his|much. If he will now recede from a desperate 
hereditary policy will prevail through any|contest and give guarantees to Europe, he 
blindness on our part. Russia’s involuntary | may live to reign respected and lead his em- 
entrance into a desperate conflict and the ca-| pire into a new path of greatness. If, urged 
lamities she has since suffered are in no small|on by false pride or false hopes, he perseveres, 
degree due to the late Czar’s imperfect concep-| he must expect to bring on his empire worse 
tion of the moral changes which had taken| disasters than the destruction of that great 
place in Europe. He thought he had merely |arsenal the loss of which he so deeply de- 
to do with statesmen, and if that had been the | plores. 












BOYS BETTER THAN THEIR FATHERS. | scendants in a way that mere money never can 


> a : ; _ , | do, and is a better investment than any one you 

Tue New-York Daily Times in a Memoir, just| have ever made.” Practical, philanthropic, skil- 
ublished, of the late Mr. Abbot Lawrence, who | ful, clever, wise, and fortunate, it is impossible to 
ied on the 18th ult., who had raised himself, by| quote a higher human authority than Mr. Abbot 
his own exertions, to be Minister at St. James’s| Lawrence, and he solemnly told the boys of his 
from a humble shopboy, says of him : — ‘‘ Well| native village, meaning to give them the best les- 
might Mr. Lawrence at this time have looked|son he could, that it was in their power to be- 
back upon his career with pride. The old home-| come GREATER, WISER AND BETTER men than 
stead at Groton, the humble store the starting| any who have preceded them.” His testimony, 
point, and the Court of St. James the goal.| therefore, freely given — given for a practical o 

ruly did he remark, on recent occasion, when | ject — having no view, apparently, to theory — is 
addressing the boys of his native village : ‘ Boys!| a strong corroboration of what we suppose must 
you have everything to encourage you; and it is} now or soon be every man’s creed, that here on 
in your power to become greater, wiser, and bet-| carth the human race is in a state of progressive 
ter men than any who have preceded you. ” improvement. Man lives under the great law of 

Mr. Lawrence was not only a shopboy and a/ development, which natural philosophers have 
Minister, he was a great merchant and manufac- | traced throughout the greater portion of material 
turer — a politician and a legislator ; he was well | creation. 
known amongst ourselves as a polished gentle-| If the progressive moral improvement of the 
man ; and his long and successful career, closed! species were not consistent with the laws of na- 
in peace and honor, proves him to have been an | ture, it could not take place. But all history in- 
eminently practical man. To every Anglo-Saxon | forms us that it has taken place. In spite of 
he is recommended by the fact that he made for! much written to the contrary, there is abundant 
himself a colossal fortune. He was rich enough | reason to suppose that the physical development 
and generous enough to give $50,000 to Harvard| of the species has gone hand in hand with the 
College for founding the Lawrence Scientific] moral development. Civilization is the natural 
School, which made his brother Amos say, in a| development of the individual and the race. For 
letter to Abbot: — “I thank God I am spared | all youth there is great encouragement in the fact, 
to this day, to see accomplished by one so near|and we quote the statement to encourage them, 
and dear to me, this last best work ever done} that boys may be better, wiser, and greater than 
by one of our name, which will prove a bet-|their fathers, and girls more beautiful, amiable, 
ter title to true nobility than any from the poten- 


2 and graceful than their mothers. They are not 

tates of the world. It is more honorable and/ to believe in degeneration, and therefore despair ; 

more to be coveted than the highest public sta-| but must believe in successive improvement, and 
must hope and must achieve it. — Economist. 





tion in our country.” “It enriches your de- 
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From The Athenzeum. 


Joan of Arc: her Mission and her Martyrdom 
—[Jeanne Dare, etc.]. By M. A. Renzi. 
Paris, Garniers. 


Historical Doubt—[ Doute Historique]. By O. 
Delepierre. Privately Printed. 


One of the best-remembered monuments in 
France is the statue of Joan of Arc in the 
market-place at Rouen. No Englishman, we 
suppose, has ever stayed for an ‘hour in that 
picturesque and pleasant city without spending 
some few minutes before that mailed and serene 
figure : witness of noble heroism and frantic 
superstition. Another monument, still more 
imposing, has within a year been erected in the 
same gracious name at Orleans. Are these 
memorials of a myth ? Is it possible, in spite of 
witnesses in bronze and marble, that there 
never was a Joan of Arc? Can we suppose 
that Joan, the fervid and successful peasant 
girl, is a mere dream of the Gallic imagination, 
accepted by Europe and ratified by story? 
Shakspeare, it is true, has sung of her; and 
so has Voltaire, and Schiller, and Southey. 
But does this poetic celebration makeher real ? 
Does it not rather tend to impeach her claim 
of reality? What if she prove, on ¢lose in- 
vestigation, to be a mere “ being of the mind,” 
immortal, yet not historical,—like Desdemona 
or Amalia ? 

We put the doubt broadly. But when it is 
considered that the proof of any existence lies 
chiefly in the external evidence which remains 
of deeds done or suffered,—and that in the 
—— case of the Maid of Orleans the 

urning at Rouen was the most absolute fact 
left in testimony of her life, her service and her 
melancholy end,—it will be seen that any evi- 
dence which disturbs our belief in the reality 
of that martyrdom not unnaturally disturbs our 
faith in the whole story of her life. A man’s 
death is generally the best attested fact in his 
history ;—and we will venture to say, that the 
evidence in favor of the burning of the Maid 
of Orleans by the English at Rouen is better of 
its kind, more conclusive in quality and quan- 
tity, than that in support of any other fact of 
her career. What, then, are we to think, 
when M. Delepierre tells us we ought not to 
believe in that cremation too readily ; that we 
ought to dismiss the sentiment of the subject 
from our minds, and weigh with him the facts 
of the case, until we doubt it altogether? 
Only think of the Maid of Orleans marrying 
a man of business, paying weekly bills, hid- 
ing her sons’ pore ~ oes, and fooking out 


oon for suitable matches for her daughters. 
The idea of Joan surviving, to be married 
and to become the “ mother of men,” is cer- 
tainly a matter for mirth. But, on the other 
hand, there are _— at which we ought not 

this, perhaps, is one of them. 


to be merry ; an 


JOAN OF ARC. 


M. Delepierre, in his ‘ Doute Historique,’ claims 
merit for the Bibliophiles, and with some rea- 
son, since to their researches are we indebted 
for the crumbling of many a tower of fiction, 
that had assumed to the general eye an aspect 
of unimpeachable history. The researches of 
the accomplished gentleman in question have 
served to add a supplementary chapter to the 
biography of Joan, and those who may remain 
unconvinced by the testimony he brings for- 
ward will not fail to acknowledge that it is of 
extraordinary interest. The case stands as fol- 
lows: —The learned Oratorian, Father Vignier, 
when engaged, in the seventeenth century, in 
examining various papers among the archives 
of Metz, came upon one which formed part of 
a manuscript register containing a record of lo- 
cal events and incidents. We subjoin a trans- 
lation of this singular document. It will be only 
necessary to request the reader to bear in mind 
that Joan — (Jeanne Dare, as the French have 
recently discovered may be the legal spelling of 
the name, but we prefer the form in which alone 
poetry knows the heroine of this poetical story) 
— Joan, we say, is supposed to have been exe- 
cuted in 1431 : —, 


In the year 1436, Messire Phlin Marcon, being 
Echevin of Metz; on the 20th day of May, of the 
year above named, there came the Maid Jeanne, 
who had been in France, to the Grange at the 
Elms, near St. Privé, whither she was conducted, 
to speak to some of the gentlemen of Metz—un- 
der the name of Claude. On the same day there 
came to see her her two brothers, of whom one 
was a knight, named Messire Pierre, and the other 
“Petit Jehan,” an esquire. They thought she 
had been burned (et cuidoient qu'elle fut arse). 
As soon as they saw her they recognized her, as 
she did them. On Monday, the 21st day of the 
same month, they took their sister with them to 
Boquelon ; and Sieur Nicole gave her, as cheva- 
lier, a stout horse, worth thirty francs, and a 

air of houssels (qu. leggings), Sieur Aubert 
Boulle gave her a hood, and Sieur Nicole Grog- 
neta sword. And the said Maid ably mounted 
the horse, and said several things to the Sieur 
Nicole, by which he understood very well that it 
was she who had been in France; and she was 
known by many signs to be the Maid Jeanne de 
France, who had conducted King Charles to 
Rheims, to be crowned. And there came sev- 
eral who said she had been burned in Normandy, 
and she spoke much in parables, saying that she 
did so designedly ; and she added, that she was 
powerless until the festival of St. John the Bap- 
tist. But after her brothers had taken her away, 
she appeared at Whitsuntide, in the town of 
Marnelle, where she remained three weeks, and 
then left for Notre-Dame d’Alliance on the third 
day (of Whitsuntide ?). And when she was about 
setting forth, many of the Metz people went to 
Marnelle to see her, and made her many presents, 
and recognized her as the Maid Jeanne de 
France. She then went to Erlon, in the duchy 
of Luxembourg, where there was a great con 





course to see her. She was taken thence, by the 
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Count of Wuenbourg, to Cologne, near his fath- 
er’s residence, (de costé son 1 And the said 
Count loved her extremely, and subsequently 
gave her a handsome cuirass for her defence. 
Afterwards she returned to the before-named Er- 
lon, and there was celebrated the marriage of 
Messire de Hermoise, knight, with the said 
Jeanne the Maid; and then the said Sieur de 
Hermoise went with his wife the Maid, to Metz, 
where they resided in a house, opposite the 
Church of Ste.-Seglenne, where they remained 
till it pleased them to leave. 


M. Delepierre rightly conjectures that the 
reverend father would not have thought much 
of this document, first seen by him in 1645, but 
for a subsequent circumstance : he happened to 
be a guest at the residence of a M. des Armoises, 
in Lorraine; and one day after dinner, his host 
opened the family muniment chest, that the Fa- 
ther might amuse himself with its contents. 
Fancy the ecstasy of the lucky Oratorian 
when he found therein a contract of marriage 
between “ Robert des Armoises, Knight, with 
Jeanne d’ Arcy, surnamed the Maid of Orleans.” 
This discovery was made in the middle of the 
seventeenth century; and though it excited 
some sensation, M. Delepierre acknowledges 
it had been well-nigh forgotten, when, in 1740, 
a member of the Literary Society of Orleans 
discovered, among the archives of the Maison 
de Ville — 


An account of Jeeqnes the silversmith, in 
which, under the dates 1435 and 1436, he tound 
asum of 11 francs 8 sous for refreshments given 
to the messenger who had brought letters from 
Jeanne the Maid; and another sum of 12 livres 
given by the magistrates, on the 2ist of August 
1436, to John du Lils (Lys), brother of Jeanne 
the Maid, to help him on his way back to his sis- 
ter. He had been received by the King, who 
had accorded him a gift of 100 francs. 


The name of De Lys — let us remind the 
forgetful reader — was that by which the family 
of Darc wasennobled. A subsequent entry in 
the account is to this effect :— 


To Jeanne Darmoises, as a gift presented to 
her on the Ist of August 1439, after deliberation 
on the part of the council of the city, for services 
ji by her at the siege of the said city, 210 

vres, 


Assuredly, as M. Delepierre very pertinently 
remarks, if Joan received this sum of money in 
1439, as a reward for her services at the siege 
of Orleans, they must be very obstinate people 
indeed who can still believe that she was burnt 
by the English at Rouen in 1431. The chief 
question that arises here is: Are the documents 
authentic ? The first document cited above is 
asserted by deed of notary, in the seventeenth 
century, as being the faithful transcript from 
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Metz. But who shall answer to us for the au- 
thenticity of the “ ancient manuscript ?” De- 
laverdy, Vignier, and Polluche believed in the 
marriage of Joan after the year of her all 
execution : — the Abbé Lenglet du Fresnoy 
examines the grounds of such belief, and is not 
inclined to accept them. “ His observations, 
however,” says M. Delepierre, “ appear to us 
to be far from unanswerable.” 

In our opinion, the most remarkable docu- 
ment given by the last-named gentleman in 
support of his extraordinary case, is one cited 
by the impartial Pasquier, who copied it from 
the accounts of the receivers of the domain of 
Orleans. It is dated 1444 — thirteen years af- 
ter the assumed burning, by the English, at 
Rouen —a date which M. Delepierre requests 
his reader not to forget. The document is to 
this effect : — 


Having heard the supplication of Messire Pier- 
re, stating that, out of Loyalty to our Lord the 
King and the Duke of Orleans, he had left his 
native place to enter into the service of the King 
and the Duke, in company with his sister, Jeanne 
the Maid, with whom, up to the time of her absence, 
and from that time to the present, he has risked 
his life and property in the service and wars 
of the King, by resisting the ancient enemies of 
the kingdom, besieging Orleans, as also by ma- 
king several journeys and accomplishing certain 
undertakings for the benefit of the King, etc. 


Pierre’s object, in which he succeeded, was 
to obtain the restitution of an island belonging 
to him, situated on the Loire ; and M. Dele- 

ierre asks whether it is likely that he would 
love limited himself to an allusion to the time 
of his sister’s absence or disappearance, if he 
could have more powerfully supported the 
prayer of his petition, by alluding to her death 
as a martyr to her country? The point is a 
strong one. 

This is not the only singularity. The popu- 
lar belief that some one had been executed in 
the place of Joan, led to the appearance of 
many pseudo-Maids ; but these were punished, 
and sometimes pilloried —that is, were ex- 
wy as imposters, to the gaze of the people. 

uch was not the case with that Orleans Joan 
who married the Sieur Darmoises, and the au- 
thorities at Orleans must have known whether 
she was, or was not, an imposter; for the person 
of the Maid was well known to all. Here, then, 
is another important fact — of a negative kind, 
it is true — yet bearing, in the circumstances, 
an ascertainable value. M. Delepierre alludes 
to the fact of the Papal condemnation of the 
sentence against Joan (in oe being pub- 
lished without any reference to the execution, 
as an additional evidence towards a proof that 
she did not suffer death at Rouen. What is to 
be made of the grave documents here cited. 





an ancient manuscript in the archives of 


and which seem to allow of the existence of 
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“the Maid” long after she is said to have per- 
ished in the Market Place at Rouen? Is Joan 
a mere poetic fantasy ? 

The poets, it may be observed, have been as 
much perplexed with the story of Joan of Arc 
as the historians. Shakspeare sends her, curs- 
ing, to the stake. Voltaire represents her in 
the view taken by many of the knights who 
reluctantly followed the banner borne by a 
peasant girl. Schiller — who wrote history as 
well as poetry — gives her a lover, and saves 
her from the stake. Southey follows the popu- 
lar tradition. No poet, however, of whom we 
ever heard has been so perplexed by historical 
doubts as the English dramatic bard, Mr. Fitz- 
ball. Just thirty-three. years ago, Mr. Fitzball 
brought out a melo-drama, entitled “ Joan of 
Are,” which was as curiously constructed as that 
“ Siege of Troy ” at Astley’s, wherein Mr. Am- 
herst reversed all the parts, made the immor- 
tal horse a device of the Trojans, and showed 
the Greeks closely besieged “qielque part 
dans les Indes.” This piece puzzled young 
classical students wonderfully ; but it was not 
more at issue with fact than Mr. Fitzball’s 
“ Joan of Arc.” This ingenious author repre- 
sented Charles of France as being in dire ex- 
tremity, not from the English, but from the re- 
bellion of his own subjects, headed by a cer- 
tain “ Beauvais.” Of an English power there 
is no mention throughout the piece. Joan is 
the divinely-appointed Maid who comes to the 
rescue of the King, but she is captured by the 
French rebel, who condemns her to the stake. 
The flames are just about to lay hold of her tu- 
nic, when Charles rushes in, rescues the lady, 
and vows eternal gratitude. Mrs. Egerton and 
Lewis used to look charmingly interesting at 
this moment ; but we suppose there never was 
anything in history like it. It beat M. Dele- 
pierre and his “ Doubt” hollow. The humor 
of Mr. Fitzball’s piece consisted in the “ tacit 
assertion” that there were no English armies 
occupying France at that time. Voltaire’s mis- 
representations of what the leaders and ladies 
were doing there are not more contrary to fact 
— they are even less so than the version of im- 
aginative Mr. Fitzball. 


The Constitutional Text-Book: a practical and fa- 
miliar Exposition of the Constitution of the 
United States. Designed chiefly for the use 
of Schools, ete. By Furman Sheppard. 

The Constitutional Text-Book is an American 
exposition of .the actual constitution of the 
United States, as contained in the written text 
itself, and the various. amendments or interpre- 
tations that have since been made to it by Con- 
gress and the supreme Court. This exposition 
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If there be little that is new in M. Renzi’s 
“ Joan,” the old details are skilfully re-arranged, 
and with admirable impartiality. We do not 
know if he intended to convey to his readers 
the conclusions at which we ourselves arrived 
on closing his book. We are in some doubt, 
indeed, as to whether the author has any well- 
defined conclusion, save one of admiration. 
Nevertheless, we think that no one, supposing 
him to read the story of Joan for the first time 
in M. Renzi’s volume, could reach the last page 
without feeling convinced that the inspired girl 
was the well-selected and unconscious dupe of 
a political party, who, having failed to discover 
the right man for the right place, luckily found 
out a woman who might serve their purpose as 
well, and who, after service, might be more 
readily got rid of. 

It yet remains inexplicable how Joan — if 
she were a real personage —after saving her 
king and country (the first was hardly worth 
the trouble), came to be abandoned by the 
party who owed to her a vast and enduring 
triumph. It was her ill fortune to be ignobly 
treated by all parties: by the sovereign whom 
she had served, by the hostile government into 
whose hands she fell, and by the Church — 
some of whose ministers first prompted her to 
her task, other of whose clerks condemned her 
to a dreadful death for yielding to such proms 
ing — denouncing it as of the devil. e 
head of the Church would not listen to her ap- 

al. When the poor girl had been burnt — 
if she ever were burnt — the French began to 


‘talk of honoring her memory, the English 


ceased to denounce her as a witch, and the 
Church solemnly déclared that she had been 
unrighteously condemned. Since this imper- 
fect expiation, we have had commemorative 
processions and statues ; and we confess that 
we have never witnessed the one nor gazed at 
the other without a feeling of gloomy satisfac- 
tion that in the judicial murder of “ the Maid” 
there were at least three confederates : — if 
England planted the stake, France bound the 
victim, and the Church fired the faggots. 


is clearly and moderately done, somewhat after 
the plan of our law-books explanatory of acts of 
Parliament. The text is first presented, and then 
a commentary on each part, with some account 
of the working. The book contains a brief: nar- 
rative of the measures preceding the settlement 
of the present constitution, and in an appendix 
a variety of historical documents connected with 
the subject,—as the Declaration of Rights, 1774- 
75; the Declaration of Independence, 1776. 











PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 


From the Economist. 
Translated from the 


Pictures oF TRAVEL. 
German of H. Heine, by Coartes LELAND.— 
Philadelphia. Triibner and Co. 


Henri Herve is a German lyric poet of won- 
derful powers; of great, but hardly of good, 


repute in his own count Here he is scarcely 
known at all; perhaps it is scarcely possible to 
make him known; probably it is not desirable 
that he should be known ;—for he is one of those 
erratic spirits who in their wanderings and wars 
have forgotten to distinguish between the con- 
ventional fetters which honest men may right- 
eously shake off, and those fitting and natural re- 
straints which all decent men will respect and 
wear. 

This earth presents no spectacle to our eyes so 
profoundly sad as the jests of the wretched and 
the follies of the wise ;—genius, wild with suffer- 
ing and bitter from disenchantment ; scoffing at 
everything—even at his own tenderness ; mock- 
ing everything—even its own woes; in restless 
antagonism with everything—even the lingering 
goodness of its own better self;—brilliant and 
—s fancy, and a keen and subtle wisdom, 

esigned to be joy to the possessor and profit to 
the world, but poisoned at their source, and turn- 
ed by some evil spirit into mere instruments of 
torture and perversion. And no man ever so 
exactly realized all this as Heine. He has much 
in common with all the great humorists who 
have gone before him,—with Lucian, Rabelais, 
Voltaire, and Swift; but to our thinking he is 
more interesting than any. He resembles Ra- 
belais most nearly ; he has not the malignity of 
Swift nor the bitterness of Voltaire; and he has 
often, even in his levity, the intense earnestness 
which the Frenchman always lacks. 

It is difficult to say what quality or faculty 
predominates in Heine. He has all the qualities 
and faculties of a poet. An ardent imagination, 
melting tenderness, vivid realization of joy and 
beauty, power of picturing the happiest and most 
unsophisticated life, meet and blend strangely 
with the wildest irony, the most vehement assaults 
on all recognized authorities and opinions, and 
the most outrageous and whimsical impiety. — 
He is a man of Jarge and warm sympathies, of 
infinite jest, and of no reverence for anything in 
the heavens above or in the earth beneath. His 
wit is the most sparkling, ceaseless, startling, 
and audacious, to be met with in any author or 
in any language :—it breaks out on’ every occa- 
sion and in the most unexpected form—in the 
midst of the most earnest polemics, the most 
solemn thoughts, or the tenderest and fondest 
love—in the bosom of joy, and on the bed of 
death. It overrides everything and spares noth- 
ing. Such as it was when five and twenty years 
ago he visited Paris in the prime of youth, vigor, 
hope, and joyousness,—such it is at this day, 
when he lies in Amsterdam, dying slowly of a 

ainful and tedious disease,—looking daringly, 

ughingly, scoffingly down into the abyss before 
him,—standing on the verge of the two worlds, 
speculating on and ridiculing both,—and cling- 
ing with a tenacity—sad and fearful to behold, 
yet apparently not painful to himself—to the 
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joys, or the memory of the joys, which can be his 
no more. Face to face with death—the “ great 
fact” of life—the common enemy or the common 
friend ; on the of solving the deep riddle of 
existence ; in the felt, and about to step into the 
seen, presence of the Supreme Ruler;—and far 
JSrom insensible of the proximity of all these subli 
realities,—he amuses himself as it were in playing 
with them all; and pours forth volume upon 
volume of the most riotous pleasantry, the finest 
fancies, the tenderest longings, and the most 
poignant regrets. 

Heine, we should say, in all his vagaries is a 
true friend to freedom and a true lover of his 
kind—in the mass. Taking his own account of 
himself as recently given in the “ Confessions of 
a Poet,’—he began life as a democrat of the ex- 
tremest sect and an atheist of the deepest dye, 
and he preached the doctrines of socialism and 
impiety with equal fervor ; but he was cured of 
both follies by hearing his blasphemies echoed 
from vulgar lips and finding himself hailed as “a 
man and abrother” by coarse and dirty artisans. 

“While our religious doctrines remained the 
secret privilege of an aristocracy of lettered and 
clever men, and were discussed in learned lan- 
guage and in special coteries, so that we could 
— in comfort, without being understood 
by the servants who waited behind our chairs, I 
belonged to the class esprits forts. But when I 
found the mob discussing the same questions in 
their dirty pot-houses, where tallow candles re- 
placed chandeliers and wax-lights, when atheism 
began to smell of oil, of schnaps and of vile 
tobacco,—then' my eyes -were unsealed ; I under- 
stood from disgust what I had not understood by 
reason, and I paid my adieus to atheism.” 

His cultivated mind led him by a similar pro- 
cess to, abjure democracy. 

“ Civilization would be destroyed by the Com- 
munists ; and though in theory a generous dis- 
position inclined me to sacrifice the sage and the 
artist to the wants of the suffering masses, never- 
theless, when it came to facts, I have always had 
a horror of the multitude and I cannot abide their 
contact. I love the people,—but at a distance; 
I have always fought for their emancipation, but 
in the hottest moments of the contest I could 
never bear to shake hands with them. A furious 
democrat of Germany once said to me that he 
would hold his hand over the fire to purify it if 
ever it had the misfortune to touch that of a 
king :—I answered that I should go and wash 
my hand if the sovereign people had ever 
grasped it.” 

The pathetic wit and the indescribable sadness 
of some of poor Heine’s dying jests— (for, im 
still alive, he has been long dying)—had made 
us mark them for citation. But we find it im- 
possible. The English public would not tolerate 
and, indeed, would scarcely relish or understand 
their wild and reckless humor. And this re- 
minds us that we must not lay down our pen 
without explaining why we hope that the com- 
menced American translation of Heine's writings 
of which the first part has been sent us, may not 
be continued. It would be unjust to Heine to 
translate him unless it could be done faithfally 
as well as skilfully ; and we do not believe that 
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Mr. Leland dare do the one or can do the other. 


His versification is easy and flowing, but he 
perpetually misses the point or fails in rendering 
the peculiar piquancy of the original. And we 
do not think that a complete and real translation 
would be endured by the English or the Americn 
ublic. 

! The following may serve as specimens of 
translati scarcely of the original :— 





“ To-night we have dreadful weather, 
It rains and snows and storms ; 

I sit at my window, gazing 
Out on benighted forms. 


There glimmers a lonely candle, 
Which wearily wanders on ; 

An old dame with a lantern 
Comes hobbling slowly anon. 


It seems that for eggs and butter 
And sugar, she forth has come, 

To make a cake for her daughter, 
Her grown-up darling at home,— 


Who, at the bright lamp blinking, 
In an arm-chair lazily lies ; 

While golden locks are waving 
Above her beautiful eyes.” 
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Or this :— 


“ Child! it were thine utter rnin ; 
And I strive, right earnestly, 

That thy gentle heart may never 
Glow with aught like love for me. 


But the thought that ’twere so easy, 
Still amid my dreams will move ; 
And I still am ever thinking 
How sweet it were to win thy love.” 


The following is another strain :— 


“They gave me advice and counsel in store, 
Praised me and honored me more and mote ; 
Said that I only should “ wait awhile ;” 
Offered, their patronage too with a smile. 


But with all their honor and approbation, 
J long ago should have died of starvation, 
Had there not come an excellent man, 
Who bravely to help me along began. 


Good fellow !—he got me the food I ate ; 
His kindness and care I shall never forget ; 
Yet I cannot embrace him—though other folk 





can— 
For I myself am this excellent man.” 





From the Press. 
The Physician for All ; his Philosophy, his Experi- 
ence, and his Mission. By John Spurgin, M. D. 
London: Whittaker and Co. 


Tuts is at the same time the most readable 
and the most eccentric medical book which has 
yet issued from the hands of a physician of emi- 
nence. Dr. Spurgin’s theory of the extent of the 
duties of a physician embraces a wide circumfer- 
ence ; he is, in fact, to be a “ physician for all,” 
and in his study of nature to perfect himself in 
the knowledge of disease under every form, 
rather than confine himself to the pathology and 
cure of one peculiar disease. Taking the con- 
stitution of the blood as the basis of health or 
disease, Dr. Spurgin denies the efficacy of one 
specific course of treatment for every form of a 
peculiar disease, and asserts that a man unfetter- 
ed by such prejudices and free in his judgment is 
the one only who could take an enlarged view of 
the case and seek the best evidence before decid- 
ing for or against any mode of treatment. This 
first series is mainly intended to show that the 
wellbeing of animal and human life —— upon 
the nature and constitution of the blood; and 
here, upon the subject of the nature of the blood ; 
Dr. Spurgin remarks how essential it is to keep 
in view the constitutional tendencies of the indi- 
vidual whose maladies the physician may be 
called in to cure, and 


“ How hazardous is the practice of subjecting 
every ‘case to the same course of treatment, even 
when falling under the same designation or noso- 
logical arrangement; for most true it is that 


“ what is food for one may be poison for another.” 
But medical writers partake of a failing very 
common to humanity. Each is apt to regard his 
own method as the only right method. Their 
treatises on diseases too frequently present com- 
mon ideas in a new dress, as if they originated 
them, and the common modes of practice exhibit 
a confined experience and limited power in the 
management of disorders, which surprise us no 
less than the modern prevalence of speciality as 
a legitimate claim on public confidence. A large 
experience of many diseases is more essential to 
the physician in the management of any one dis- 
ease than is that of one disease in the manage- 
ment of that one; without it the practitioner is 
proportionately defective in his healing power, 
and not unfrequently have we witnessed the 
failure of the specialist in his own professed sphere 
of action and the success of a practice based 
upon a more enlarged view of things in the 
particular case.” 


Upon the constitution of the blood his opinions 
are worthy of extract :— 


“Tt may be considered analogous to an im- 
pregnated egg; for although the ingredients are 
to all appearance constituted alike in most birds, 
insomuch that chemists with all their skill can- 
not determine by chemical characteristics the 
difference between the egg of an eagle and that 
of a dove, yet the natures of each respectively 
operate as the law, or the force, which render 
them essentially so diverse. The materials in 


both are chemically the same, but a different con 





stitution and determination are assigned them, 
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eg to the respective natures operative in 
each. The same reasoning applies exactly to 
the blood; in most animals the same materials 
compose it; but the nature of each animal deter- 
mines a specific and absolute difference in con- 
stitution, and this because the formative force 
and the nature have a reciprocal relation to each 
other—for as is the one, such also is the other.— 
But I refer my indulgent reader to my observa- 
tions upon the nature of the blood throughout, 
and especially to the conclusion, that in the 
animal nature all is animal, and in the human all 
is human. 

“ To illustrate my meaning by one incident.— 
I frequently met a brother physician of great 
celebrity and of acute intellect in consultation 
upon an obstinate case which required very 
active treatment. The patient was bled again 
and again, the state of the blood fully justifying 
the measure, presenting, as it did, the clearest 
signs of an inflammatory condition. At one of 
our interviews he expressed his surprise that this 
condition continued; I remarked, “that the 
nourishment taken by the patient, simple as it 
was, kept up the condition, on the principle that 
like makes like.” “ What!” said he, “do you 
mean to say that when I eat duck I become 
duck?” “No!” I replied, “when you eat duck 
duck becomes you.” “ I beg your pardon ; I ought 
to have known better,” was the learned doctor’s 
manly admission. 


* * * * * * * 


“T put diet in the first place, because it is mani- 
fest at first sight almost; this of itself is a vast 
field for the physician’s eye to rest upon and his 
hand to work with, if regarded as a medical 
appliance only. It is according to what the 
blood is nourished by that its constitution is de- 
termined from without ; the materials being atmo- 
spheric, liquid, and solid. The organic functions 
also modify the blood’s constitution according to 
their healthy or unhealthy performance, and also 
according to the quality and quantity of the 
materials which relate to them respectively ; and 
if these materials are deficient in quality and 
quantity, the organs themselves are proportion- 
ately embarrassed, and fail in their wonted degree 
and extent of service. In like manner, if the 
materials are vitiated or unwholesome, or of diffi- 
cult assimilation, the constitution of the blood 
varies accordingly, and derives from this source 
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a great number of its unhealthy and disordered 
conditions. To recapitulate them as causes or 
consequences would to rewrite all that has 
been written usque ad nauseam, upon the subject 
of diet, air, and regimen. Again, the materials 
serving for food may be most wholesome, and 
yet the constitution of the blood may be unhealthy 
and depraved; for the organic functions: may 
themselves be acting in a disorderly manner, and 
this either from internal or external canses, as 
depending on the conditions of the blood itself, 
or on the state of the nerves, or on the defective 
service of one or more of the organs in particular. 
So again, the blood may be vitiated by unwhole- 
some exhalations, by infectious and contagious 
miasmata, irrespective of food, or by hereditary 
taints and tendencies, or it may be subjected to 
exhausting drains upon its most essential consti- 
tuents, through the dominion of lust and passion 
in the gratification of which its nobler parts are 
immolated, as it were “ passing through the fire 
to Moloch.” Or its constitution may be over- 
charged with nutritious elements, and subject to 
inflammatory and fiery outbursts from the 
slightest causes, acting like so many stimulants, 
and invading even the mental sphere, to the pro- 
duction of insane or foolish conceits, or of an in- 
toxication of brain, either temporary or per- 
manent.” 


The book throughout is written in the same 
entertaining, conversational style, clear without 
being prolix. Dr. Spurgin’s great point appears 
to be to establish the importance of the blood, 
and the vital relation it bears to every animal 
function of the system. The arguments-in su 
port of his views—many of the latter perfectly 
original it must be owned—are yet admirably 
well sustained and conclusive. Neither does Dr. 
Spurgin hesitate at all in giving prescriptions in 
full which he has used successfully in various 
forms of gout; rheumatism, and other diseases.— 
Upon the whole, it is a very able work, the result 
of labor, thought, and immense experience, and 
as such we cordially recommend it, not only to 
those who are interested professionally or other- 
wise in the investigation of the subject of which. 
it treats, but to all general readers who desire to 
learn something of that which they are usually 
most ignorant of—the action and constitution of 





their own blood. 





Embassies and Foreign Courts: a History of Di- 
plomacy. By “The Roving Englishman,” 
Author of “Pictures from the Battle-field,” 
etc. ° 
In this history of diplomatic intercourse, and 

exposition of diplomatic privileges, ceremonies, 

qualifications, and so forth,“ The Roving Eng- 
lishman” shows to more advantage than in his 
volumes, half-travel, half-fiction, on Turkey and 
the war. The book might be better had it more 
rigidly adhered to one of the writer’s own rules 
on the language of despatch-writing, which “ ab- 





solutely forbids flippancy or ribaldry ;” but these 
peculiarities only appear occasionally. The 
greater portion of Embassies and Foreign Courts 
is solid and informing, exhibiting a good deal of 
reading with some judicious reflections. The 
most curious part is the historical sketch of di- 
plomatic bibliography ; the most directly useful 
the account of the grades, rights, duties, and qua- 
lifications of dipiomatists; the most aniusing, 
the different stories and anecdotes scattered 
through the volume, though these sometimes 
pass into forced facetiousness.—Spectator. 
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A DOLLAR'S WORTH. 


Tue following poetical letter, from the pen of 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, passed through the 
“ post-office” of a ladies’ fair which was held at 
Pittsfield a few weeks since. Its merits will fur; 
nish an excuse for our delay in its publication :-— 

The envelop bore this motto :— 


If man, or boy, or dolt, or scholar, 
Will break this seal, he pays a dollar; 
But if he reads a single minute, 

He'll find a dollar’s worth within it. 


Listen to me, and I will try 
To tell you what a dollar will buy. 


A dollar will buy a Voter’s conscience, 
Or a book of “ Fiftieth Thousand” nonsense ; 


Or a ticket to hear a Prima Donna, 

Or a fractional part of a statesman’s honor; 
It will buy a tree to sit in the shade of, 

Or half the cotton a tournure’s made of. 


It will buy you a glass of rum or gin 

At a Deacon’s store or a Temperance inn, 
(The Deacon will show you how to mix it, 
Or the Temperance Landlord stay and fix it.) 


It will buy a painting at Burbank’s hall, 
That will frighten the spiders from the wall. 


Or a dozen of tea spoons of medium size 
That will do for an Agricultural prize. 


_It will buy four tickets to Barnum’s show— 
(Late firm of Pharaoh, Herod & Co.) 


Or get you a paper that brings by mail 

Its weekly “ original thrilling tale’— 

Of, which the essential striking plot 

Is a daddy that’s rich, and a youth that’s not, 
Who, seeking in vain for papa’s consent, 

Runs off with his daughter—the poor old gent! 
The governor's savage, at last relents, 
Andleaves them a million in cash and-rents. 


Or a hair-wash patent, and warrdnted, too, 
That will turn your whiskers from gray to blue, 
And dye old three-score as good as new ; 

So that your wife will open her eyes, 

And treat you with coolness, and then surprise ; 
And at last, as you're sidling up to her, 

Cry, “I'll call my husband, you saucy cur!” 


Or a monocrone landscape, done in an hour, 
That looks like a ceiling stained in a shower. 


Or a ride to Lenox through mire and clay, 
Where you may see through the livelong day, 
Scores of women with couples of men, 
Trudging up hill—and down again. 


This is what a dollar will do, 
With many things as strange but true ; 
This very dollar I've got from you— 


P. §.—We shouldn’t mind if you made it two. 
Dail i 


ly Advertiser. 





A DOLLAR'S WORTH.—WISHES. 


WISHES. 


Att the fluttering wishes 
Caged within thy heart 
Beat their wings against it, 

Longing to depart, 
Till they shake their prison, 
With their wounded cry ; 
Open then thy heart to-day, 
And let the captives fly. 


Let them first fly upward 
Through the starry air, 
Till you almost lose them, 
For their home is there ; 
Then with outspread pinions, 
Cireling round and round, 
Wing their way wherever 
Want and woe are found. 


Where the weary stitcher 
Toils for daily bread ; 

Where the lonely watcher 
Watches by her dead ; 

Where with thin weak fingers, 
Toiling at the loom, 

Stand the little children, 
Blighted ere they bloom. 


Where by darkness blinded, 
Groping for the light, 

With distorted conscience, 
Men do wrong for right; 

Where in the cold shadow, 
By smooth pleasure thrown, 

Human hearts by hundreds, 
Harden into stone. 


Where on dusty highways, 
With faint heart and slow, 
Cursing the glad sunlight, 
Hungry outcasts go; 
Where all mirth is silenced, 
And the hearth is chili, 
For one place is empty, 
And one voice is still. 


Some hearts will be lighter 
While your captives roam 
For their tender singing, 
Then recal them home: 
When the sunny hours 
Into night depart, 
Softly they will nestle 
In a quiet heart. 


Household Words. 





THE BOSTON BABY SHOW. 
After TENNYSON. 


I went to our Gardens, Claude, when the Boston 
babies were shown; 

I went to our Gardens, Claude, to criticise beauty 
and bone ; i 

And my cheerless bachelor lot I abhorr'd, and 
long’d to have one of my own. 








BOSTON BABY SHOW.—-BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


The Royal Harmonies I heard on the flute, vio- 
lin, bassoon ; 
Each gay little Mammy-boy coo’d like a bird, 
while its Mammy humm’d it a tune; 
Each infant to nourishment never demurr’d, with 
cheeks like a harvest moon. j 


Mothers and nurses a hundred and one, with their 
charges sat in array, 
But Mary Ann Jackson reign’d not alone as the 
“ Prettiest Girl” that day ;, 
Full half of the voters bow’d at her throne, while 
half to her charms said “ Nay,” 
For the heart from’a stone or the veriest crone 
Ellen Bridgman would steal away. 


Then I said to Joe Mawer, “ Now Joe—here goes, 
Tl bet you a bottle of wine, 

Out of all his fat rivals in all those rows your 
Willie will take the shine: 

From the bridge of his nose to the tip of his toes, 
he’s the ‘ Finest Boy’ of the fine.” 


And the sight of the twin Rays stirr’d the blood 
of Mr. Manager Small, 

So a three-guifiea special prize he stood, for he 
bow’d to the public’s call; 

But Elizabeth Ann was the tenderest bud,—the 
“ Smallest Baby” of all. 


Then Martha Benton, so chubby and neat, won 
the “ Heaviest Baby” prize ; 
“Twill be many a month ere she “ feels her feet,” 
if her mild-looking mother’s wise ; 
For such cherubs a roll on the floor is meet, or a 
, go-cart Paradise. 


Queen Rose of the rose-bud garden of girls, of 
the “ Prettiest Babies,” A 1., 

Proud Spilsby need grudge not the ocean its pearls, 
to compare with Louise it has none; 

-The heir of a hundred Plantagenet earls might 
deem thee fit bride for his son. 


Well may Mr. Small talk large of this treat, 
since he mark’d seven thousand head 

Of visitors, passing his check-taker’s seat,—and 
oh! when I got to bed, 

On baby-touches so soft and sweet my slumbering 
fancy fed. 

And I dreamt till morn of their fat little feet, and 
dimples of white and red. Punch. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


In Glasgow's ancient city a learned crew have 
met 
of statesman, prince, geologist, of peer and baro- 


net ; e 
From India and from Sweden, from valleys and 
from hills, 
Prince Bonaparte and Mahmond, Liebig and 
Monckton Milnes. 


They seat themselves to dinner, this very bril- 
liant throng : 

Agassiz gives a sentiment, and Murchison a 
song : 
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Lord Harrowby is sprightly, Lord Wrottesley 
don’t look shy ; 

Count Frolich gets quite frolicsome, and Playfair 
winks his eye. 


At last the ladies are proposed by Mons. Petigot, 

And the Lord Provost points to where the cof- 
fee-pot shall flow ; 

Straightway the learned body with one consent 
adjourn, 

New lights of art to admire, new theories to 
learn. 


For doubtless the repast is crown’d by some im- 
pressive act, 
Some wise discourse delivered replete with 
thought and fact ; : 
A meeting of the notables of this “ enlightened 
? 


Shall reverently oscultate their most distinguish- 
ed sage. 


Silence! None sure will dare to speak save one 
of deepest skill—, 

The fruit of long experience, of persevering will— 

Who amidst those deep logicians discourse shall 

dare to hold 

To those to whom ’tis given nature’s secrets 

unfold ? 


Will Brewster speak, or Alison, Sedgwick or 
Bonaparte ? 

Will Kolliker on cholera, or Anderson take 
heart ? 

Will a of Armagh, or Retzius of Stock- 
olm, 

Mansum Mahmond from India, 
Count from Rome ? 


to 


Campelle’s 


All silently beseat themselves, on knowledge all 
intent, 

The @ox of snuff is opened, and the massive 

brow is bent, ' 

Then to teach this learned body, with calm, su- 
perior smile, 

Up starts a Highland laddie, that wondrous sage 
Argyll! The Press. 





Sets have lately been cast in thousands, 
weekly, at the Vauxhall Foundry, in Liverpool, 
and shipped for Woolwich, where they are tested. 
At Faweett’s foundry mortars of large size are 
being cast, and the shells and the mortars are 
superior to those supplied from other places. 
The mortars are all proved by hydraulic pressure 
before they leave the foundry. One of the é 

gineers at Fawcett’s has made an important di 

covery in the construction of a shell, and the 
Admiralty and War-oflice are stated by the local 
journals to be delighted with the improvement. 
The shell is cast very thin, and lined inside in a 
way, which is a secret, to resist the influence of 
molten iron. With molten iron the shell is to 
be filled, and, while in a fluid state, fired. Each 
shell will contain 50lbs. of iron in a state of 
fusion, and where the shell falls destruction ex- 
tends around; if on damp ground, no man can 
lie within fifty yards of it. The filling of each 
shell will take twenty-five minutes, and there 
will be no difficulty either in ship or trenches of 








preparing the molten metal, 
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TOTTERING 


From the Times, 28 Sept. 
TOTTERING OF ROME. 


Over against Baliol College, in one of the 
most public places of Oxford, there stands a mo- 
nument erected by the piety of modern ages to 
commemorate one of the greatest events which 
has occurred since human beings have formed 
themselves into societies. The artist, with great 
skill and singular success, has carved in enduring 
stone the features of those great paladins of our 
religion who upon that spot laid down their lives 
in torments to secure liberty of conscience in af- 
ter ages to their fellow-countrymen and their fel- 
low-creatures. Life in England is so fully occu- 
pied in the Senate, in the forum, in the market- 
places, that few but professed students care to 
delve in the dark chambers of history, and to la- 
bor among dusty records and old dates. The 
toil, however, is not always without reward. 
Strange suggestions and contrasts are brought to 
light by confronting the present with the past. 
It is now within a few days of three centuries 
back that stout old Latimer and Ridley, the most 
fearless and the most efficient of the Protestant 
bishops were burnt at Oxford on the very spot 
where the Martyrs’ Monument now stands. 
These things happened on the 16th of Oct. 1555. 
All laws that had been made to the prejudice of 
the Pope’s authority in England had been just re- 
pealed. Queen Mary had shaken from her as a 
pollution the title of “ Head of the Church,” and 
it was made felony to pray that God would turn 
the Queen’s heart from idolatry and Popish su- 
perstition. Everything seemed to promise fair 
for «the renewed subjection of England to the 
Roman See. The Pope of that day could look 
round him with confidence to the Sovereigns who 
either held or were about to sueceed to supreme 

ower in France, in Germany, in Spain: Charles 
X., with one foot upon the throne, was alréady 
dreaming of St. Bartholomew’s night, in concert 
with the Guises and Aumales and Anjous. The 
hypochondriagal bigot Philip was about to re- 
ceive from his great father the inheritance of 
Spain, and the cause of the Papacy in Germany 
was to be intrusted to Ferdinand I., with good 
expectation of pious successors in his place. We 
will not speak of England as it is in the year 
1855, but certainly the Pope whose reign was il- 
lustrated by the martyrdom of Latimer and Rid- 
ley would have been not a little astonished could 
he have known that the correspondent of a Lon- 
don journal, writing from the Holy City precise- 
ly three centuries after his time, would have 
drawn the following picture of his successor’s po- 
sition :—“ The chief feature in the social state of] 
Rome is decidedly an abhorrence of Papal gov- 
ernment. and, possibly, it might be added, an in- 
creasing indifference to religion. Of the latter 
point, however, I cannot speak with certainty ; 
only I do know that the day before yesterday 
(the Feast of the Annunciation), when the Pope 
performed mass in the Church of Santa Maria 
del Popolo, there were not above 200 persons in 
the building, besides officials, and very few in the 
streets to see the display of military and State 
carriages, and receive His Holiness’s blessing as 


‘ 





he passed. I am told, indeed, that it is not un- 


OF ROME. 


usual for the people of Rome to run up side 
streets or into houses as they see the Pope’s car- 
riage coming along, in order that they may not 
be obliged to do him reverence.” This, surely, 
is a sad falling off from the days when a Grego- 
ry, an Innocent, a Julius, or a Leo thundered 
forth his decrees from the Vatican as “ the serv- 
ant of the servants,” and yet the Omnipotent 
Lord here below ! 

But in truth to any man gifted with but mod- 
erate observation who has made Italy his home 
for a time this result can cause no astonishment. 
In England we find the Papal system modified 
according to the exigencies of an heretical land 
and an unbelieving race. Would you know what 
that system is in its full development, go to 
Rome. You will not at first be conscious of the 
horrors with which you are surrounded. A cer- 
tain season must be given to day dreams in the 
Forum and to night dreams in the Coliseum. 
The artist’s enthusiasm must be allowed to sa- 
tiate itself on the marvellous marbles which an- 
cient art has bequeathed to us, and among those 
wonderful pictures which seem to prescribe the 
limits of the painter’s skill. There comes atime, 
however, when the feeling for these things passes 
by. Man was not sent into the world to dream 
away life among ruins, nor to practise dilettant- 
ism in any of its alluring forms. Mix, then, 
gradually—but with exceeding caution—with the 
Italians who inhabit this holy town, and learn 
from them the meaning of theirlives. You will 
doubtless meet with exaggeration enough—pgs- 
sibly with falsehood,—but on the whole there 
will be such a concurrence of testimony in proof 
of the unutterable turpitude and atrocious — 
ny of the Papal Government that no indifferent 
person could refuse acquiescence in the testimo-* 
ny produced. But, if words will not convince 
your mind look around you! What you see— 
that scene of ruin and desolation—that hot-bed 
of fever, with its stenches and miasmas, was once 
the capital of the world. When heathens held 
it, and thé high priest, with the silent virgin by 
his side ascended the Capitol in honor of Jupi- 
ter, Rome was supreme among the nations. In 
the hands of Christians, and when the self-styled 
Prince of the Faithful on each returning Easter- 
day ascends the balcony of St. Peter's to bless 
the Holy City, what has not Rome become! If 
it be the case, as all history appears to suggest, 
that nations and kingdoms, even as men do, pe- 
rish and decay from the effect of their own vices 
and corruptions, surely the sentence of condem- 
nation has been branded deeply enough upon the 
brow of Pontifical Rome. But the ruin and the 
sickness, and the poverty, and the desolation 
above ground are as nothing compared with 
what passes in the interior of those Roman 
housgs and in the dungeons, the dark secrets of 
which are but occasionally revealed by the few 
prisoners who ever escape from their chains to 
tell the tale. We have not space nor time just 
now to enter upon the subject, but it has been 
well ascertained that within the last few years 
horrors have been enacted in the Roman prisons 
for which parallels must be sought in the dun- 
geons of the Spanish Inquisition when that tri- 
bunal was at its worst. But the physical torture 





TOTTERING 


—no! nor the imprisonment of hundreds and 
thousands of innocent men—is not all. Worse, 
far worse, than this is the unutterable moral pol- 
lution which overflows upon every wretched cot- 
tage and miserable lodging in this Papal land. 
Get’some Roman who has accorded you his tar- 
dy confidence to sit by your side under an old 
archway, when the hot air and bright sun of Cen- 
tral Italy drive you to some cool shelter, and 
there hear what he has to say of the doings of 
yonder sable-stoled priests who sweep past you 
in silence and in gloom. Hear his story of what 
priests do at Rome, where they are omnipotent, 
and you will see reasons to be thankful that your 
lot was not cast among the pollutions to which 
every Roman born is subject—he and his family. 
Civis Romanus sum! How pathetic a complaint 
do the words now imply; how much misery is 
involved in that brief phrase ! 

We, of course, can only concern ourselves with 
the story of modern Rome as a political ques- 
tion. The Pope of Rome to us is but a tempo- 
ral prince, who grievously oppresses his misera- 
ble subjects, and whose misdeeds are likely to 
hurry on that explosion in Central Italy which 
sooner or later must come. The French garrison 
has been reduced, and the Pope, in a fright has 
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|sent off for another Swiss regiment, to guard 


him from the consequences of the too enthusias- 
tic loyalty of his subjects: The police espionage 
of Rome has been screwed up to the level of that 
of Naples. The project for withdrawing the pa- 
per currency has proved a failure. Every obsta- 
cle is thrown in the way of those who would car- 
ry out the projected railroads ; for the Cardinals 
have come to the conclusion that the instant 
their wretched serfs begin to travel and mix with 
their fellow-creatures there is an end of their do- 
minion. Only think of what the condition of 
that population must be which may become too 
enlightened by contact with the lazzaroni of Na- 
ples! He would be a bold man who should ven- 
ture to predict with absolute certainty the mo- 
ment when that power which has held the human 
race in thraldom for so many centuries shall fall 
to rise no more ; but certainly the foundations of 
the Papacy as a temporal power, appear sadly 
shaken just now. Were the French garrison 
withdrawn to-morrow, the next day Pio Nono 
might reckon himself fortunate if he escaped the 
vengeance of his subjects in the most peer 
disguise which the craft of his advisers coul 


suggest. 





The Prophets, or Mormonism Unveiled. With Il- 
lustrations. 


Tue religious impositions and licentious prac- 
tices of the Mormon sect, with the vice and 
misery they naturally give rise to, seem to pro- 
mise American fictionists a rich field for ro- 
mance, and an equally rich mine for the reprint- 
ing publishers of English penny journals. * Not 
long since, we saw a book professing to give an 
account of the miseries endured by a Mormon’s 
wife, which is now appearing in a weekly paper. 
The Prophets is more general in its nature.: It 
gives a summary sketch of Smith and his accom- 
plices, and traces the growth of Mormonism, be- 
fore the narrative plunges into a variety of ad- 
ventures, of which fraud, seduction, and abduc- 
tion, are the most striking, punished by Lynch 
law in various forms, and the expulsion of the 
sect from Nauvoo, after the violent deaths of 
Smith and others at the prison. The subject of 
Mormonism, like any other type of human ex- 
istence where enthusiasm and passion reign pre- 
dominant, would furnish materials for fiction to 
a true artist ; but there is so much that is gross 
and revolting in the principles and practices of 
the sect, that the treatment would require the 
greatest skill and delicacy. The skill and deli- 
cacy are as yet wanting in American writers who 
have handled the subject, as well as other quali- 
ties more necessary to the novelist. The Pro- 
phets is as much ahistory of Mormonism enforec- 
ed and enlivened by the adventures of particular 
persons, as a fiction in the strict sense.— Spectator. 





Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays and 
chief Festivals of the Christian Year. ‘Trans- 
lated from the German by Catherine Wink- 
worth. 


Tus volume contains the translation of more 
than a hundred German hymns, selected from 
the Chevalier Bunsen’s collection of 1833, which 
amounted to about nine hundred in number. The 
hymns translated are of various ages; some of 
them being vergifications or adaptations of Latin 
poems of the early Mediwval Church. They are 
broadly divisible into three classes,—the first re- 
presenting the time of Luther and the Reforma- 
tion; the second that of the Thirty-Years’ War, 
which, all evil as it was to Germany and the 
mass of Germans, strongly roused a religious 
feeling in the really pious; the third is what may 
be called the Moravian spirit, which reached its ~ 
height towards the middle of the last century. 
The matter and sentiment are also threefold: in 
the first and best class, the ideas are derived 
from the Sacred Writings; the second exhibits 
an old-world simplicity, homely but deep and 
strong ; the third verges too much upon the com- 
mon rurtof poetry, somewhat redeemed by its 
subjects from poverty and absolute common- 
place. Of the poetry in the original we cannot 
speak. The translation is very respectable in 
point of execution, but does not rise higher than 
the usual flight of religious verse. The volume, 
however, is curious and interesting.— Spectator. 
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HISTOIRE 
From the Economist. 


Historre pE MA VIE. Par GeorGe SAnp. 
Vol. 1. to XII. Paris. London: W. Jeffs. 


Tuts work, which is in course of republica- 
tion from the feuilleton of La Presse, is with- 
out exception the most daring and stupendous 
specimen of book-making which the world has 
yet seen, and in this point of view is equally 
discreditable to writer and publisher. The 
authoress is not born till the sixth volume, and 
only attains her fifteenth year in the twelfth. 
When we add that the book is got up in a 
handsome style, and is printed in the largest 
type; that there are not 300 pages in a vo- 
lume, not 20 lines in a page, and not seven 
words in a line, the reader will. be able to 
form some faint guess as to the appearance of 
this popular production. Itis in truth just what 
Sheridan once described—“ a rivulet of text, 
meandering through a meadow of margin.” 

Few women have been the object of such 
ardent admiration, or of such bitter vitupera- 
tion, as Aurore Dudevant, better known as 
George Sand. By one party she is extolled 
as a being whose intellectual gifts, generous 
sentiments, and heroic courage raise her al- 
most above the level of humanity, while by 
another she is decried as a sample of all that 
is false in principle, profligate in practice, and 
degraded in taste. 

Aurore de Saxe, the pat¢rnal grandmother 
of George Sand, was the daughter of the cele- 
brated Marshal Saxe, and granddaughter of 
Augustus, King of Poland and Saxony. She 
was a woman of high intellectual endowments, 
a proficient in music, and an aristocrat in feel- 
ing. She married a M. Dupin, who died ten 
years after their marriage, leaving an only 
son, a handsome, generous, high-spirited boy, 
devotedly attached to his mother, and like 
other boys of the same stamp, causing her no 
little anxiety. With the small fortune left to 
her, the widow purchased the property of No- 
haut, in the province of Berri, where she con- 
tinued to reside. 

Several volumes are occupied with the cor- 
respondence between mother and son; and 
there is a certain charm in the alternations of 
hope and despondency, vanity and. humility, 
thoughtlessness and prudence revealed in the 
frank outpourings of the young soldier. The 
letters occasionally throw light upon the mili- 
tary and domestic life of the period. 

At the age of twenty-six, Maurice Dupin 
married Sophie Victoire Antoinette Laborde, 
a dame de Popera. This marriage, owing to 
the previous character of Mademoiselle oe 
borde was a source of much distress to his 
mother, who exerted herself ineffectually to 
dissolve it. .Her love for her son at length 
overcame her repugnance to his wife, and the 
infant Aurore, born in 1804, soon after the 
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marriage of her parents, because the mediator 
between the offending son and his tender but 
jealous mother. 

The author's recollection of her early years 
are very graceful. We see the little child im- 
prisoned between four chairs while her mother 
attends to the pot-au-feu, weaving intermin- 
able romances; or, at a later period, enactin 
the Emperer on the field of Eatile with suc 
vivid realization of the scene, that an effort is 
requisite to enable her to recollect where she 
really is. We trace the temperament of the 
future artist in the first perceptions of beauty, 
in the love of flowers and music, in the terror 
inspired by the first sight of death, in the dis- 
appointment—shared, we believe, by all—on 
first beholding a real live Queen. 

The journeys to and from Spain, the re- 
ception of the sick mother and children b 
the grandmother at Nohaut, the death of his 
father, caused by a fall from his horse, are de- 
scribed with touching eloquence. The man- 
ner in which the fatal intelligence is received 
is thus related :— 

T still see the room in which we were. It is 
the same that I still inhabit, and in which I write 
the account of this lamentable history. M 
mother sank upon a chair behind the bed. I 
see her livid face, her long black hair, dishevelled 
upon her breast, her naked arms which I covered 
with kisses. I hear her piercing cries. She was 
deaf to mine, and did not feel my caresses. 
Deschartres (her husband’s old tutor) said— 
“ Look at this child and live for her.” 


The character of the mother is admirably 
drawn :— 


My mother was a great artist, spoiled for want 
of development. Ido not know what she was 
especially fitted for, but she had a marvellous 
aptitude for every art and every trade. She had 
learned nothing—she knew nothing—my grand 
mother Senay found fault with her bar 
barous orthography, and told her that it rest- 
ed with herself to correct it. She set herself 
—not to learn grammar, it was too late for 
that— but to read with attention, and in a 
short time she wrote almost correctly, and ina 
style so naive and pretty that my grandmother 
admired her letters. She did not even know the 
notes of music, but she had an enchanting voice, 
of incomparable lightness and sweetness, and 
my grandmother, an excellent musician as she 
was, took pleasure in hearing her sing. At No- 
haut, rot knowing how to fill up the long days, 
my mother began to draw—she who had never 
touched a pencil. She did it, as she did every- 
thing, by instinct, and, after having copied se- 
veral engravings very cleverly, she began to draw 
portraits, which were always like, and charming - 
from their grace and simplicity. She 
made all our dresses and hats, which was not 
surprising, as she had for a long time been a 
pmilliner, but everything was designed and ex- 
ecuted with incomparable promptitude, taste, and | 
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freshness. What she had undertaken in the 
morning must be finished for next day, though 
she had to sit up all night to soonmaii it; and 
she carried into the smallest things an ardor and 
a power of attention that appeared marvellous 
to my grandmother, who was naturally noncha- 
lante in mind and awkward with her hands, as 
great ladies at that timé usually were. My mother 
washed, she ironed, she mended all our clothes 
herself with more speed and skill than the best 
workwomen by profession... ....She tried 
everything, and succeeded in everything; she 
would have made shoes, furniture, locks, if it 
had been necessary. No labor, no enterprise, 
seemed too poetical, too toilsome, too delicate, 
—but she had horror a of useless things, and used 
to say aside that such were “ amusements de vieille 
comtesse.” She was full of contrasts, and for 
this reason she was much beloved and much 
hated —for this reason she loved much and 
hated much herself........She was cunning 
as a fox, and suddenly naive asa child. She 
told lies without being aware of it with the 
utmost simplicity. Carried away by her ima- 
gination and her ardent temperament she would 
accuse you of the most incredible misdeeds, and 
then suddenly stopping she would exclaim— 
“ But it is not true what I am saying; no, thete 
is not a word of truth in it, I have dreamt it. 


The little Aurore continues to live with 
these two women, who have but one feeling 
in common—their jealous love for her. She 
is instructed in music by her grandmother, in 
reading and writing by her mother, and in 
grammar by Pere Deschartres. But 


No one spoke to me of religion, though I was 
taught to read the sacred history. I was left 
free to believe and to reject at pleasure the mi- 
racles of antiquity. My mother made me say 
my prayers on my knees beside her, which I 
have never failed to do. 


The mother’s religion is what might be ex- 
pected from her character; she needs com- 
fort, and “when the good moment comes, 
prays with all her heart,” but the idea of duty 
or of sin never enters her mind. The grand- 
mother has imbibed the so-called philosophic 
opinions of the 18th century. Aurore now 
begins to take delight in reading, and, singu- 
larly enough, owes her first socialistic and 
democratic instincts to the writings of Ma- 
dame de Genlis, the instructress and friend of 
Louis Philippe. At length the mother reluct- 
antly signs the agreement which commits the 
child to the care of the elder lady, who hence- 
forth charges herself with her education. The 
result is as follows, and is well worthy of no- 
tice :-— 


My grandmother wished to be religiously res- 
cted, and at the same time to be passionately 
oved. She recalled the childhood of her son, 
and hoped to commence it anew, with me. Alas! 
that depended neither on me nor on herself. She 
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did not sufficiently consider the generation b 

which we were separated, nor the prodigious dif- 
ference of our Nature is not deceived 
and, despite the infinite kindness and pains 
bestowed by my grandmother upon my, education, 
I have no hesitation in saying that an aged and 
infirm grandmother eannot be a mother; and 
that absolute authority exercised by an old wo- 
man over a young child, is something that every 
instant runs contrary to nature. The solemnit, 

of my grandmother’s manner made me > 
Her dark and perfumed chamber brought on 
headache and spasmodic yawning. She feared 
the heat, the cold, a draught of wind, a ray of 
sunshine. It seemed to me that she shut me up 
along with her in a great box when she said 
“amuse yourself quietly.” She gave me en- 
gravings to look at, and I did not see them. I 
had vertigo. The barking of a dog out of doors, 


the song of a bird in the garden made me start 


In short, all my instincts revolted 
against this difference of organization, and I 
never truly loved my grandmother till I was able 
to exercise my reason with respect to her. Till 
then, I confess, I experienced for her a species 
of moral veneration joined to invincible physical 
alienation. 


In the winter of 1810 they removed to Paris, 
where they continued to reside with occasional 
visits to Nohaut till 1816. 


The child’s delight on revisiting her mother 
and half-sister in their humble abode, her en- 
joyment of the contents of the pot-au-feu, and 
joyous appreciation of the freedom “ chez 
nous” are all characteristic. So is the follow- 


ing :— 


The actual possession of things has never been 
a pleasure tome. Ihave never coveted palaces, 
equipages, jewels, or even works of art; and 
et I have pleasure in going through a fine pa- 
ace, in seeing an elegant equipage pass rapidly 
by, in touching and examining well-cut jewels, 
in contemplating productions of art and industry, 
in which the intelligence of man is revealed in any 
form whatever. But I have never felt the desire 
to say “this is mine,” nor do I understand this 
desire in others. It is a mistake to give me any 
rare or precious object ; because it is impossible for 
me to refrain from very soon giving it away to 
any friend who may happen to admire it and in 
whom I discern the wish to possess it. I value 
only such things as have come to me from per- 
sons whom I have loved and who are no more. 
Things belonging to others never tempt me, and 
I feel myself of the race of those Bohemians of 
whom Beranger has said :— 


“ Voir c’est avoir.” 


This is not virtue nor pretension to republican 
austerity. Is not a cottage, especially to an artist, 
more beautiful, more rich in color, grace, arrange- 
ment, and character, than an ugly modern palace ? 
If any one in the world can dispense with luxury, 
and create for himself with little or next to no- 
thing a life according to his dreams, it is the ar- 
tist; since he carries within himself the faculty 
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of giving a poetical character to the smallest | 
things, and of constructing for himself a cottage | 
according to the rules of taste or the instincts of 

try. Luxury appears to me to be the resource 
of dulness.” ’ 


Her education proceeds under various mas- 
ters, and in the spring of 1812 they return to 
Nohaut. The summer passes without a cloud, 
but intelligence of the fatal Russian retreat 
reaches Nohaut, and makes a deep impression 
on the mind of Aurore, now about eight years 
old. Meanwhile the feud between the two 
ladies: comes to a crisis. The younger Ma- 
dame Dupin quits Nohaut; the grandmother's 
health begins to fail, and the child is left to 
the mercy of servants. Her sufferings from 
this cause give rise to some reflections on the 
relations between masters and servants—a 
mere tissue of absurdity, which our space will 
not permit us to expose. The year 1814, and 
the three following years, were passed at No- 
haut. History, geography, music, and litera- 
ture are now her studies, but are all taught in 
so mechanical a manner that the young en- 
thusiast turns from them with aversion. 


To know in order to know, was really all the 
morality of education that was given me. 


By degrees, however, her literary talent is 
awakened ; in her school exercises she gives 
the reins to her imagination, and at the age 
of twelve begins to write descriptions, but 
without attaining to her ideal :— 


I had then a feeling which I have always re- 
tained—that no art can render the freshness of 
the impression produced by the beauties of Na- 
ture, just as nothing in expression can attain to 
the force and spontaneity of our inmost feelings. 
There is in the soul something more than in the 
form. Enthusiasm, reverie, passion, grief, have 
no adequate expression in the domain of art, 
whatever may be the art—whatever the artist 

Art seems to me an aspiration entirely 
incompetent and incomplete, like all human ma- 
nifestations. 


She ceases to write, but continues to invent 


and compose. The hero of her unpublished 
romance is called Corambé, a being half-ce- 
lestial, half-human, endowed with all imagin- 
able excellencies. To him she erects’ an al- 
tar, on which, as an improvement upon the 
usual practice, she sets free, birds, insects, etc., 
caught for the purpose! She forms friendships 
with the little rustics of the neighborhood, 
joins in their sports, assists the little gleaners ; 
and when reprimanded by Deschartres, re- 
minds him of the story of Boaz and Ruth, and 
shocks him by revealing sentiments purely 
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|order of the day. In this state of mind she is, 


when the time arrives for her first communion. 
Her grandmother shirks the questions that 
naturally arise, and the child, though puzzled 
with sundry inconsistencies, goes through the 
ceremony. Soon after this a band of strolling 
players visits the neighboring town, and Au- 
rore’s head is almost turned. In the hope of 
weaning -her from her mother, Madame Du- 
pin, somewhat harshly, informs her of the 
stain upon the character of the latter, and the 
struggle agairst commonly received opinions 
begins. A few months later she is placed in 
the Convent des Anglaises, one of the three or 
four British communities established in Paris, 
during our Commonwealth. We are now in- 
troduced successively to numerous nuns of all 
ages and characters from the detestable Made- 
moiselle D., maitresse de classe to the dignified 
and saintly Madame Alicia, by whom, after the 
fashion of the convent, our heroine is adopt- 
ed. The girls, here as elsewhere, are divided 
into les diables, les sages and les betes ; and, 
here as elsewhere, les diables, among whom 
Aurore is at once enrolled, are the most pro- 
mising. Wonderful, are their escapades— 
their searches for the imaginary prisoner who 
for years has languished in the secret dungeon 
—their friendships and jealousies—wonderful ! 
but not more than the memory of every reader 
ean supply. The conventual mode of life is 
described with admirable fidelity, though at such 
length that not even the charm of the style 
can prevent the inclination to skip. Eighteen 
months of diablerie pass like aday. The wish 
to write is again excited. Verses, written in 
afashion of her own, are succeeded by a tale, 
and that again by a pastoral romance, with 
which one winter day the author lights the 
stove. The romance of Corambé is still se- 
cretly continued, but has a formidable rival in 
the prisoner of the dungeon. Diablerie, how- 
ever, at length becomes tiresome ; and, by a 
not uncommon transition, the diable becomes 
devote. Let us hear her own account :— 


I was now fifteen. All my wants were in my 
heart, and my heart was as it were ennuye. The 
feeling of personality was not awakened in me. 
I had not that immoderate solicitude for my 
personal appearance which I have seén developed 
at the age I had then attained in almost all the 
young girls I have known. It was necessary that I 
should love something out of myself, and I knew 
nothing’on earth that I could love with all the 
power of my nature. 


Thus far we have watched the development 

of a nature, rich, generous, earnest, and sin- 

But the fair vessel is without anchor 

or ballast, and over its future fate the curtain 
is yet drawn. 





